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Holiday in 


MICHIGAN 


by Phil Stong 





SHAKESPEARE’S 
HOME TOWN 


FABULOUS BAR HARBOR 


Climbing the 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 





There’s a big difference between a 


pint _.. pintail 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between «© and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRADE- MARK 


Enjoy “Ethyl” gasoline’s high quality! . . . Feel the 


difference when you need 


quick power for accelerating! 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black ‘Ethyl’? emblem 





on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 


power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 


mark: salt coke...ethylene dichloride ...sodium (metallic)...chlorine (liquid) ...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 








for Everyone Under the Sun! 


Whether your eyes are young...or not so young...they need 
protection from summer sun. Willsonite scientific cool green 
lenses give you this protection with comfort...and in the 
widest selection of styles in the world. Ask for Willsonites 


wherever sun glasses are sold. 25¢ to $13.50. 





WILLSONITE 


oa) KG 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC 


88 Bg Bun Glasses re emnsven 
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PACKARD MAYFAIR 


Car details shown are subject to change without notice 


Wonderlul way of Going Places 


Here you see a highly-favored way to arrive... another new advancement that will keep it new for 


in more ways than one! years. Yes, it goes beyond all that... 
For the new 1951 Packard goes ’way beyond The new Packard even talks! 

“features.”’ It goes beyond trend-setting new 
beauty —plus the efficiency of Packard Thunder- 


bolt power—plus the unequalled smoothness of 


It says to the world: “Here’s a very discerning 
individual. A motorist with far-sighted judgment 


to match his good taste. Better keep an eye on him 


... he’s going places!” 


Its More than a cal isa P. f 7 ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
i or L v 


Packard’s exclusive Ultramatic Drive— plus many 
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Champagnes sparkle with heart- 





warming sentiment, handsome 


hospitality, Gayly in tune with 
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aged in the bottle — the tradi- 
tional way. The cost is light- 
hearted too — wherever fine 
wines are served or sold, The 
, Vine- 


Taylor Wine Company 


vardists and Producers. 
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SESYLE JOSLIN 56 
. LUDWIG BEMELMANS_ 65 
JOSEPH WECHSBERG 72 
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ROBERT M. COATES 9% 
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THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 
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HERE AND THERE 
JULY WEATHER. 


PREVIEW JULY COVER 


Next month, Hamilton Basso ranges over 
Wyoming to find how grass made the state, 
and Mary Clarke sails to Nantucket to 


reappraise its history. Hugh MacLennan 


This month’s cover girl, Texas-born Eliza- 
beth Easton, got her first taste of sea air and 
sailing lore four summers ago when she 
moved east to live. Since then she has taken 


writes of Montreal's virility, John Cheever of 
New York City’s playgrounds and Phil Stong 
of the friendly Ozarks. Joseph Wechsberg 
gives a report on one of France's costliest 
mistakes, the Maginot Line, while Al Hine 
tells of an expensive Californian success, 
the Bel-Air Hotel. Also: Summer drinks. 


to sailing with agile alacrity and is con- 
sidered a valuable hand on any cruise. Tom 
Hollyman took this picture of Betty last 
summer at a regatta sponsored by the Bar 
Harbor Yacht Club on Frenchman's Bay, 
Maine. Camera-Bug Data: Photo taken with 
a Rolleiflex camera, 1/50 of a second at [6.3 
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in New 
York State 
comes this 
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Flavor 
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Record-Breaking 
Channel Swimmer 


FLORENCE CHADWICK 


says: 
“| wear a Howland 
Swim Cap...it 


really keeps 
my hair dry 





- 


Florence Chadwick broke the 
women’s English Channel- 
swimming record in August, 
1950, when she swam the 21 


miles in 13 hours, 20 minutes. 





ASK FOR 


x 


+4 ' 





Want to keep your' hair dry 7 


land really keeps your hair dry be- 
ap with the patented 


Swim and dive all 


S. How 
it's the only swim ¢ 
V-Ribs that keep water out! 
when your hair 1s | 


Howland it stays soft anc 
Buy Ll. >. How land— America 


Small. medium, large 


it. Chartreuse, 


fond 


SUCTION BAND ) 


{TH WATER-SEALING / 


w 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





wrotected by U. 5. 
1 lovely. 

*s largest-selling 
wherever bathing accessories are sold. 
for comfort and perfect 


red, yellow, blue, white. 





PATENTED 
INCURVING RIBS 
ASSURE SNUG FIT 


@ product of 
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TRANSPLANTED RIVER 


John Horne Burns states on the very 
first page of Where the River Shannon 
Flows (April Houipay): “For this River 
Shannon and its tributary the Lee . . .” 
Gads, George, what a transplantation! 
Many a day I have lolled on the River 
Lee, with an Irish gal tucked under my 
arm, but we never were so foolhardy as 
to think we could reach the Shannon 
from where we sat. That is, unless we 
organized for a major expedition. 

JOHN O'HARA HARTE 
Tacoma 


Mr. Burns’ only excuse for the con- 
fusion is that he had a girl under his 
arm when lolling on the Shannon. 

Ed. 


SPIRAL STAIRCASES 


John Horne Burns’ River Shannon 
brought back a flood of memories. . . . 
Sure and it was a foine article. But Mr. 
Burns should have gone further into 
the reason for the very narrow staircase 
walls in Irish castles, including Blarney. 
It was not because of narrow shoulders, 
but an effective deterrent to invaders, 
who had perforce to climb the stairs 
singly, and that with difficulty. The de- 
fender of the castle could easily repulse 
the invaders one by one. Further, the 
spiral staircases, designed with a con- 
stant right turn upward, made it 
practically impossible to use the sword- 
arm in the narrow corkscrew passage. 

RICHARD J. BENNETT 
Washington, D. C. 


DISGRACED WOMANHOOD 


... [ think the pictures of New York's 
Magic Hour (April Hotipay) were a 
disgrace to American womanhood. | 
trust that the patrons such as those 
illustrated (above) are in the minor- 
_ HONOR TRINITY 

Philadelphia 


Reports show that smoking among 
women is on the rise every where.—Ed. 


WIFE SAVER 
 . Around the 14th of each month, 


my wife usually says, “I wish your 


JULY 
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keep 
hair-free 
longer 


Hair-Remover 
Cream 


3 WAYS DIFFERENT 
FROM A RAZOR 


1. Keeps legs hair-free longer. 
2. Prevents stubby regrowth. 
3. No possible cuts or nicks. 


IMRA, snowy-white 
cosmetic cream, 
safely, painlessly, 
quickly removes hair 
Still 
only 


65¢ 
~ 1,00 


(plus tax) 
4t all better 


cosmetic counters, 


below the skin line. 
Keeps legs and arms 
hair-free longer than 
a razor. Smooth on 
---rinse off. One ap- 
plication does the 
trick. In tubes. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC 


olor, Finks 


MADE FROM YOUR 
FAVORITE COLOR 


TRANSPARENCIES 


Record forever the colorful 
memories of your last trip, 
cruise or vacation. ANSCO 
authorized technicians moke 
sparkling prints from prop- 
erly exposed transporencies 
Over-exposed or under-ex 
posed transparencies are 
printed for best possible 
reproduction. 


each .30 
3% x each 40 
3%x 4 = each .50 
4 «x each 65 
$ s 7 eoh 1.25 
8 .10 = each 2.50 
iB x14 each 4.95 
16.620 each 10.00 
35 MM COLOR DUPLICATES 25 
ANSCO and EKTACHROME color 
rolls developed $1.00 each 


MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 NO C.0.D.'s 
FIRST CLASS INSURED RETURN 


LiF 
LABS 


4 THIRD AVE. SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


Mention “Holiday” for 48-hour service 





HOLD VLAD NG 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WINE SHOW 
CALIFORNIA 

SEPTEMBER, 1950 

This superb wine 
costs far less than 
its matchless taste 
would make you 
imagine. 


mnsiy orarseats 


lmeyaand 1 reltting 





Calif OTNidees 


RENT-A-CAR 


upon arrival 
U-DRIVE 


Step right behind the wheel of a 
new Ford...the moment you arrive 
in California. Go the places you 
want to go in a new car that's 
YOURS. ..as long as you need it. 
The delightful...easy...economi- 
cal way to enjoy California is by 
automobile. Our big fleet of new 
automobiles awaits you! 

WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE TIME OF 

ARRIVAL AND WE WILL MEET YOU 


CALIFORNIA RENT CAR 
Los Angeles: 507 S. Flower St 
Phone Michigan 8886 
Oakland: 427 E. 12th Street 
Phone ENterprise 11011 








Hotipay would come, it really im- 
proves your disposition . . .” 
A. A, DOWN 
Rosetown, Canada 


CHIC DIAPERS 


Your April issue of HoLipay again 
proves that our people “out-chic” the 
French. Look at the ballet picture on 
Page 53—the girl in diapers and blue 
ruffle (below) is anything but artistic 
looking . . . . Now let’s root for our 
American ballet a little. 

DAVID W. SPERRY 
Owatofna, Minn. 


The ballerina in 
hockey stockings 
was attending a 
winter rehearsal 
in a cold hall. She 
felt it was better 
to be warm than 
chic. —Ed. 


MOUTH OF THE RAT 


Enjoyed your January article about 
Boca Raton, that luxurious hotel in 
Florida. But the name Boca Raton, 
which means “Mouth of the Rat” in 
Spanish, does not fit the hotel’s glam- 
orous surroundings. The hotel owners 
should find a more suitable one. 

ALICIA G. GLORIA 
San Juan 
Philippine Republic 


If reader Gloria insists on destroying 
the pleasant ring of foreign names, 
she could also reduce her native Phil- 
ippine Republic to “Republic of horse 
lovers.’’—Ed. 


CONGO ZOO 
Robert Yoder’s story on Chicago's 
Brookfield Zoo (April HOLIDAY) stresses 
the fact that Brookfield is one of the 
few zoos where you can see wild ani- 
mals without peeping through bars. 
Those moat-surrounded animal pits 
might seem pretty daring to city slick- 
ers, but if they really want to see a bar- 
less zoo, the 4000-square-mile Albert 
National Park in the Belgian Congo is 
it. Everything from gorillas to ele- 
phants is allowed to roam freely about 
this preserve which is crisscrossed with 
tourist roads. And you can get out of 
your car for acloser look without worry- 
ing whether you paid your last life- 
insurance premium. Nobody has ever 
tried to domesticate or harm the Albert 
Park animals and as a result they are 
quite safe, unless, of course, some drug- 
store Frank Buck provokes them. 
GIGI CHODOROV 
New York 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 





Perfect way to‘take’a vacation 


--- with an argus C-3 


With Argus C-3 on the trip, you'll 
have a record “take” of those mem- 
orable moments...to relive again and 
again in beautiful, natural color 
slides—so brilliant when projected. 
Argus C-3 takes sparkling clear black 
and whites, too. It’s quick on the trig- 
ger...compact and easy to carry... 
conveniently loads 20 or 36 shots on 
one roll of film. 


Argus C-3 Is First Choice 
Among All Fine 35mm Cameras 


HOLIDAY /JULY 


America’s favorite 35am Camera 


Atyour Argus Dealer’s—see the famous 
features that have made Argus C-3 
the nation’s favorite...the coupled 
range finder for better focusing... the 
color-corrected £:3.5 lens for sharp, 
. the 1/300 shutter for 
split-second shots...the built-in flash 
for pictures anywhere—any time. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


clear pictures.. 


Argus Cameras, inc., 





TODAY...GET ALL 3 
CAMERA + FLASH + CASE 


oo OG 


, (including Fed. excise tax) 
Price subject to change without notice. 
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CLUB SPECIAL ~) 
Blended 
(( SCOTCH WHISKY 


A DISTINGUISHED LIGHT WHISKY 
FROM CHOICEST HIGHLAND STOCKS g 
This is a Scotch whisky of rare 


\\ 


—_— a 


——— —— 


quality and finesse. For more than a 
century we have dealt directly with 
Scotland's foremost distillers to procure 
whiskies which 


measure up to our own 


exacting standards of excellence. 


WB LLOWS & COMLRANY 


Importers & Wine Merchants 
ESTABLISHED 1830 NEW YORK CITY 


86 PROOF 
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DEA Coolness: 


At The Homestead —Hot Springs, Virginia 


Meteorologists say that 300 feet of altitude is the 
equivalent of 100 miles of northing in modifying 
climate. The office floor of The Homestead is 
2,300 feet above sea level, the equivalent 

of 800 miles north of Washington, D. C., so 

far as temperature is concerned. All 

sports are enjoyable in this 

lovely, bracing summer climate. 

Write or telephone 

for reservations 

or for our 


illustrated folder. 


Smooth 
Seuthern Service 


* 


Pleasant 


Social Scene 


HOMESTEAD 


HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


FAY INGALLS, President 


N. Y. Office 
in The Chatham 
Ploza 8-2490 


FRANK H. BRIGGS, General Mgr. 
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HOLIDAY 


MOVIES 


PIER ANGELI’s naive charm makes Teresa bearable, in spite of spineless hero 


Cult of the Cac 


if Teresa and The Mating Season seta 


trend in “heroes.” Hollywood help us! 


AL HINE 


SOMETHING has been happening 
tothe American male in recent mov- 
ies, and though the trend, if trend it is, 
is no larger than an analyst’s Adam's 
apple, it’s none the less unpleasant. 
first off, that | hold no 
brief for a rosy romanticizing of our 


Let me state, 
species—for the Pollyanna male (see 
Jimmy Stewart in any of his sadder 
efforts) or the strong silent Western 
hero or the ubiquitous Joe Smith 
whose intrinsic virtues are 
against wind, rain, poverty and for- 
eign ideologies. I just like a leading 
male character to be credible, not 
even necessarily sympathetic. Par- 
ticularly when he isn’t sympathetic, 
I like to be able to understand what 
makes him tick. I'm bored, unut- 
terably, with the guy who acts nastily 
for reasons which are never clearly 
defined, whose actions and reactions 
are vaguely summed up as the result 
of “problems” which are never sat- 
isfactorily put forward on the screen. 
I'm equally bored with the gentle- 
man who complicates his own di- 
lemmas for no better reason than to 
keep a thin plot moving along for 
the minimum feature running time. 

Two current movies have brought 
my dissatisfaction to a head. They 
are Teresa and The Mating Season. 


JULY 


proof 


Teresa, for my money, is the most 
glaring offender, simply because it 
Starts out with higher promise. It’s 
an M-G-M production, directed by 
the same Fred Zinneman who gave 
us the superb The Last Chance and 
the imperfect but still excellent The 
Ven. Its original story was written 
by poet and novelist Alfred Hayes. 
It introduces to American audiences 
a young Italian actress, Pier Angeli, 
who is the freshest and most charm- 
ing thing to hit the screen since the 
early Bergman. It deals with a very 
human and important problem, the 
adjustment of the veteran who has 
married a foreign girl. On the record, 
so far, you'd say, “Here is a movie 
that will be worth seeing.” 

however, don’t seem 
the perfectly 
valid basic problems they have in 
their story. Their hero must be sad- 
dled with complex upon complex, 


Its makers, 


to be content with 


and not many of the complexes, in- 
cluding a borderline attraction be- 
tween the hero and a sergeant who 
has been killed in Italy, are either 
pleasant or completely credible. The 
hero, as unsympathetic a youth as 
has come to the screen in a long 
time, hates his father, is dominated 
by his mother, has a creeping horror 
of human contact, is driven to neu- 
rotic megrims by the red tape of the 


(Continued on Page 9) 





CASSIA FISTULA (Shower of Gold) 


Third in a series of Caribbean flowering tree blossoms painted by the Pertchiks for Alcoa Steamship 


Company. You can get a de luxe print on fine paper, with wide gray mat, by sending fifty cents to Dept. “F’’ at the New York address below, 


Showers of golden adventure ahead. 2 


When you cruise the romantic Caribbean you 
see tropical nature in all its varied and beau- 


© ASCO 1951 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


INC, 


‘ 


tiful moods .. . from the soft, enchanting love- 
liness of moonlight on waving palms to the 
exciting splendor of brilliant sunlight on mag- 
nificent flowering trees. Aboard a modern Alcoa 
ship you'll travel to this sightseer’s paradise in 


tt () Mies Me Cailibiiinss 


FREIGHT 


WITH PASSENGER N 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N, 


HOLIDAY / JULY 


v. 


finest of cuisine, planned shipboard entertain- 
ment, fascinating trips ashore. And all state- 
rooms are outside and have private baths. Alcoa’s 
fast freight-carrying passenger ships sail every 
Saturday from New Orleans for Venezuela, Trin- 
idad, Jamaica and Curacao or the Dominican 
Republic. See your travel agent or write for book- 
let ““H” describing a luxurious 16-day Alcoa cruise, 


Shree - 83 


or ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 


PORTS 


12, 


LA. 





HOLIDAY 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


JIRECTORY 


GIBLS’ SCHOOLS 





Fully accredited 
Boys, grades 4-12 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
offtoer that's the 


4 leges academies 
College joard center 


ac celerated program be- 


xx xox 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
“At the Nation’s Shrine” 


Prepare your boy to enter America’s leading 
es and at the same time be trained to 
qualify for a commission in the Armed Services. 
College Syepacssers and Junior College, ages 12-20. 
Motorized Artillery, Cav ans Infantry, Band 
Division ROTC Ca ale a! 





SFARR AGUT 

» Choice of Two Separate Schools 

TOMS RIVER, my 4. 
, strong character roper study habits “ine of an 
ypical Farragut graduate! Successful in 175 ce all gow't ' 
Novel training Testing, guidanc en cd a Ke cent 
Sports, boats, ban Ne n prof u hool 
gins July 1. Sum 
j ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY, ‘sox d, TOMS RIVER, N. J. 





FORK UNION 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


So GS GEN RAS of Su 


aed number af Honor 


ics, bands, glee clut 
| catalogue write: 
Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 17, Fork Union, Va. 
* * 
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where character is formed 
TRAINING 





I historic Shenandosh Valley. Fully 
accredited — Army s highest rating. Aca- 
dem hve courses. Modern hrepr 

bidgs Fine health oy ——, Jr 
™ hool Write Superin- 


For catal 
tendent, Box Y Un unton, Virgma 
BASIC COURSE RESERVE OFFICER 





ee 
MILITARY SCHOOL - 
Sekeuive dicieaieed casting, | 
. sting. Varied activ 
‘ roit. Por uog and 4 Cade Letter addres 
Colonel Morgan H. Hudgins, Box M-2, Waynesboro, Virginia 


“TAKE IT TO THE BIG BOY" 


AUGUSTA 


* MILITARY 
* ACADEMY 





Distinguished preparatory ROT 
school in famous Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia. Junior and Senior 
Aceredited. All sporta, 
including lacrosse and fencing. 
* FY. DEFIANCE Large gym 1400. acre 

year. Rate $1150 
* VIRGINIA ratalog 


Cotene! Charies $. Roller, Jr., Principa’ 


schools 


pool, 
campus. S&th 


W rite for 





Randolph-Macon Academy 
M r \ red - Girt year. A not mn tra study 
xls. Firept aild sitors welcome. 68 miles 
Your Bo 
Col john c Boggs Principal Box 4, Front Royal, Ve 


Greenbrier Military School 





gh Schoo! 
Medwnn doanmeed fas, Health conditions 

OO feet. ¢ athie rogra 
m & FE 


Colonel 0 ' theere, Registrar, Box O, toutiinne, W. Ve 








McDonogh 


Alm 


i ne ~ 


Castle Heights 


Aca * . 
oo 
Cob 00 Oh, Aomebene, Pres. Lebenen (near Nashville), Tenn 


Riverside Military Academy 


Gen. Sendy Beaver, Pres. Bos 707-H, | Goincevilie, Go 


ROT 


Georgia Military Academy, 
me Pee Mod . Rat v 
Col. W. O. Brewster, Pres.. College Park, ‘Gun 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob 
lems —seucceseful college prepara 
tion and general education. Our 
tests causes © je 
thes and we (1) devise individual- 
ie onaepems | to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) insti 
effectively the art of yb and the 
study. Faculty 12; 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., 
Box 7-95 


OXFORD ACADEMY -instrcnive, ns 
BO L LES 


; (4) teach 
science of 
years expersence 
Headmaster 











igished 


or swimming 
J training 


aunn. Bor 50370, Jacksonville, Fla 


Kentucky MILITARY 
; pepe “seers 


winter home 
Preparation for college u 
1 





in Florida 


ler ideal climatic 


“Why Florida 
Cal. € 
Box O 


and aidress 
B. Richmond, Pres. 
yndon, Ky 





St. Thomas Military Academy 


Military training com 
tion in ¢ 
RK. oO 


ined with superior college prepara 
vent. Guidance. Pool, gym. Sports. 
r. ¢ Ke located in exclusive residential 
district of Twin ( Boarding, day st. 1885. Catalog 


Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, Pres., Box 6, St. Paw! 1, Minn. 


atholic environ 
rautifully 





Northwestern reer & Naval 
aya Be i reparatory school at 
RC Te Al eperte camp 

77 leke Shore Rd., Lake jam Wis 





St. John's Military Academy 
Accredited . in Wi ’ 


withir 


sailing 
atalog 
771 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 


anced. 
Winter sj 





Roosevelt Military Academy | 
Be nikders of Me i 
Fu dited 


Moderate rate. Grades 4 " For \ 
Colenl Glen ©. Milliken, Box H, Aledo, m. 





Morgan Park Military Academy 
< t cadem oP be og ROTC ‘our 
i sges. Lower 

ta . C. L. Jordan, 

on 1271, nse Pork, Chicage 43, Iilinois 





wid famous. (Dra 

g. Ridir Building 
your boy's apt 
aration and grad 


"Box H, Woodstock, il 


School 


‘ dited witt xame 
hes How to Stud haracter first 
ar. thru High School. New gy 

of Ch atalog 


Col. L. H. Bittinger, Box H, Onarga, Illinois 





Onarga Military 


Busi ean ( 
x vuida 
«5 cago. Endowed. ¢ 





~~ Miliary School 
a ah Schox r ( 


por n, gym "Write for 


Ne | 
Director of p ares athe 1171 Third St., 











PENNSYLVANIA ‘coutece 


Senior College, Coordinating Academic and Military 
Defense-minded America needs 
in military. Senior RC 


college men trained 

Degrees tn engine ng. 
alnstahaotion Extensive in 
testing and couneenne Ac 
 pepeanes in 3 yrs. Enter Sept 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, Dept. D, Chester, Pa. 








Holderness 


The White Mountain School for 
Classes 


75 boys 13-19. Small 
Thorough college preparation. Team sports, skiing, 
hunting, fishing. Art, glee club, dramatics, debating, crafts 

acres. Modern fireproof dormitories. Episcopal. Cata- 


108 Rev. Edric A. Weld, Box 214, Plymouth, New 





Admiral Billard Academy 


Fully accredited. Prepare for Govern 
lege. Inquire re NROT( tract 
cruises, waterfront act cs. t 
Me my Summer Ses: 


Capt. George E Pater, ‘USN (Ret ) eae aie Conn. 


nt Academies, Col 
rogram. Naval training, 
niforms. Sports. Junior 





La Salle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under Christian Broth 
Accredited college preparation. Grades 8-1 Small 
ROTC Beautiful 160-acre campus. 68th 
niles from New York City. Catalog 


Box L, Oakdale, Long Island, New York 


classes. Senior 
year. 50 





Manlius 
New Y« 


Grades 7 


it boarding school for boys 
. sl! colleges. Military. After 
ye ¥ tru norma 1 ted advanced standing in col 
».7.C. Band Summer session. Catalog, 


Robert H. Weekes, Manlius School, Mantivs, N.Y. 


ork’s olde 
2. Ac 
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Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. Co preparatory 
Outsta a record of 

Boys taught how t« study 
70th year 


Business and gen- 
. ¢ 

Junior school 
atalog 


Registrar, Box 227, tera New Jersey 


Summer session 





Carteret School 
mw Ac nt ee i exe 
idual gui mall 4 *. 1 
Remedi al re ding. H aclike dormitory 
40 acres atop Orange Mt. N. Y. trips 20 miles 
Request booklet Carteret School, Box 6, West Orange, N. J. 


Est 
per study 


1901 


Sugeria 
' habits 


Sports, 





Peddie 


A 1 endowed school. Boys tho roughly prepared for college 
21001. Small classes 
s. Two gyms 

7th year 


Dr. Carrol O. Morong, ann 7, Hightstown, N. J. 





Mercersburg seg A 
ys grades 9-12. ¢ 
a Rhodes sch 


Classes 


aradeaees 1 leading col 

+ M 5S. Olympic team 

speaking, remedial 
Est. 1836. ¢ atalog 


Cheries S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box L, Mercersburg, Pa. 


300 acres. Summer session 





Pennsylvania Miltary Preparatory 


Fullya Teaches how to study. Small 
Character 

1 Two h 
130th yr. On Main 


- ; 
stalo€. C.R. Moll, Dept. 17, Chester, Pa 


program 





Culver Military Academy 

Om Lake Maxinkuckee ntellectua 
Sth grade 1 horough college preparation 
Leadership training. Senior ivanced 
Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional! 


atalog 71 Pershing Drive, Culver, indiana 


phasis on physical 
moral stamina 
Junior College 


ROTC 


facilities. ¢ 





Rogers Hall 


59 years of New England traditions. Near Boston 
ough college preparation for girls. One year intensive re- 
view for college. General course; secretarial training, excel- 
lent music and art. All sports with riding. Swimming pool 


Mrs. Katharine W. MacGay, Box L, Lowell, Mass. 


Thor- 





Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses for girls. Superior scho- 
lastic training. Music, art. Country life on beautiful 
$5-acre campus 17 miles from Boston. All sports, riding, 
skiing. Founded 1893. Write for catalog 


. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland S$t., Natick, Moss. 





Abbot Academy 


A College Preparatory School. 9th through 12th 

pecial emphasis on Music. Large campus. Modern build- 
ing: nd equipment. All sports. 23 miles from Boston 
Fou Catalogue on request 


Margverite C. Hearsey, Principal, Andover, Massachusetts 


Grades. 





St. Mary's School 


Episcopal school for Bae on the Hudson. Under care of 
Sisters of St. Mar stades 7 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully aerial Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building. C atalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 





Edgewood Park 


For young women 
courses in cultural 
real estate 
oration 


Accredited college prep. Advanced 
and practical arts, fine arts, sec. ac., 

asat.. home ec., dramatics, interior dec 
kindergarten. Moderate rates. Catalog 


Edgewood Park, Box 1-10, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


med 
mucdag., 





St. Mary’ s Hall 


Episcopal School for girls 8-18, founded 


arate lowe al 
matics, clubs, riding, «ports & Phila. ¢ 


Miss Florence O. Newbold, Headmistress, 


dra- 
atalog. 


Burlington, N. J- 





The Beard School 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation 

dergarten through high Resident 

Separate lower school dormitory. Dance 
Remedial Reading 


M. Sutheriond, Box 65, Orange, New Jersey 


Kin- 
and Day 
Dramatics 


school 





Ellis Country School 

For girls, grades 3-12. College preparatory, art, 
home ec., sec’l. Accredited. Non-profit. Guidance 
campus, suburban Phila. Lower School 
swimming. Summer School. Camp Ellis 


Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 11, Pa. 


pausic. 





Fairfax Hall 

An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredit 
Liberal arts, fine arts, se arial, music, Happy social life 
All sports. Pe Private stable, riding rings. Catalog 


Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box D-517, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


gh school. 2 years college 





Stuart Hall 

Virginia's oldest preparatory school for girls. Episcopal 
Rich in cultural traditions. Charming surroundings. Mod 
ern equipment. Grades 9-12. Fully accredited. Graduates 
in leading colleges. Gymnasium, wooded campus. Catalog 


Mrs. William T. Hodges. Headmistress, Box H, Staunton, Va. 





Virginia Intermont 

Fully accredited Junior College and 2 
irls. Music, Art, Dramatics. Journalism, Radio. Home 
Ec., Phys. E "1, Liberal Arts. All Sports, riding, 
swimming t. 1884. Moderate rates. ‘Cat alog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, Virginia 


year high school for 





National Cathedral School 


An ole opal school. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day 

4-12. College pret ory, general courses. Dramatics 
music. Spiritual ues stressed. On S8-acre Cathex rai 
grounds Fireproof. "building Tennis, hockey. Catalogue 


Katharine Lee, M. A., Prin., Washington 16, D. C. 





Gulf Park By-the-Sea 


Accredited non-profit Jr. College and 2-years high school 
for girls. Music, art, speech and theatre arts, home eco 
nomics, sec'l. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, fencing, 
golf, aviation, salt water sports, fresh water pool. Catalog, 


Charles P. Hogarth, Ph.D., Pres., Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Howe Military School 
Tt at lemic tra z ’ ‘ 


Achieve 
met g ch bo dual goal Junior choo! 
Senior rat isCOp 1884. Catalog 


Burret! B. Bouton, MA., a7) Academy Place, on Ind. 


Hallowell School 


A select All Year and Summer School for Retarded Boys 
and Girls 4 to 16 yrs. Founded 1919 


Atlantic City, Margate P. O., N. J. 








Missouri hee Academy 


Separate set grade thru high school 
ng teachers. Com 


Riding 


Fully ‘cre 
plete da 
Coif —— ake atalog 


Col. C. 8. Stribling, 1271 Mein Street, Mexico, Missouri 





ane School 


+» 10-18 





‘ “2 tt ‘ « Bay 
. eges, Emphasi 

alee H ‘ ruuncle ailing. Resi- | 

1905. Write for | 


o °.o Comeren Bex A Coconut Greve, Miami 33, Florida | 


Sport 


8 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Col 4 ™. Setlors, 71 Wesh ‘ine Lexington, Mo 
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Western Military Academy 


ity for academic success 
hers ins ~ nfid ne awaken inter 
Prepares for al Athletics, social 

Pool 73rd year. Near St 


atalog ‘Col. R.L. Jackson, Box H-7, Alton, Illinois. 


The Woods Schools 
For Exceptional Children 
irls Little Folks 
Year round individual program with summer a 
Box 165, 
Mollie Woods Hare, Die 





Black-Foxe Military Institute 
Approved by particular parents. Accredited college prep- 
H high school—in healthful 
lasses, individual progress 
rt coaches. Catalog 


‘670 N. Wilcox, Los Angeles 4, California 
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Mary Pogue School 

Founded in 1903. For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with school work and need specialized 
teaching and training. Instruction extends through high 
school 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Ii!. (near Chicago) 





HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
AND CAMP DIRECTORY 





FINE & APPLIED ARTS 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Day, Evening 
ond Sunday 


ommerciol Art + Illustration 


Saturday 

astes 
Cartooning + Drawing + Painting 
| Dress Des * Fashion Illustration 
Inter: oration « Art Essentials 
fre stoleg - 


118 SO MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 3, ILt 


RAY-VOGUE 


Professional Courses in Advertising, Com- 

mercial Art, Photography, Window Display, Dress De- 
sign, Styling and Fashion Merchandising, Millinery, 
Fashion IMustration, Interior Decoration. G.L. approved. 
Coed. Attractive school residence for girls. Dept. 707. 
Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 N. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 11 


2 game om 
SUCCESS results from 
| experience & training 
4 stages: complete radio & television 
studios; Touring Co; MA, BA & non 
degree work: acting, set design 
Girecting, writing, administration 
TOBAT write Gen. Mgr. for more info 
® COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 
495.0) Motion Pasadena |. Cal PLAYHOUSE, 











Leland Powers School of Radio and 
the Theatre $ wa es e 2-year course in Radio 


ision — Theatre. Announcing, writ- 
ing. production, acting. Fully equipped radio studios and 
Little Theatre. Faculty of professionals. Coed. Write for 


catalog 61 Evans Wey, Boston 15, Mass. 





Art Institute of Pittsburgh 

Eanphasis on commercial art enables graduates to fill im 
portant positions. Many student commissions. Advtg., 
fashion illus., interior dec., dress design. Postgrad. illus. 
Own 8-floor centrally located buil ding. 30th year. Catalog H 


Willis Shook, Dir, 635 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh 22, Po- 





. 
Central Academy of Commercial Art 
Professional training in all branches of Advertising Art, 
Fashion Illus.-Design. Faculty with professional reputa 


tion. For illustrated catalog write Jackson Grey Storey, 
Dir., Dept. H., 1647 Clayton St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Fst. 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete 
school of music — Faculty of international reputation. De 
grees, diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10-acre campus. 


Dept.H. A., Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 





TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN 
TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


44 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 





@ Engineering Day courses re- 
quiring two years in Mechani 
and Machine Design, Structural 
Design and Architectural Draft- 
ing, Industrial Electricity and 
Electronics, and Industrial 
Chemistry. Technical courses in 
Automotive Service and Man- 
agement and Electric Wiring 
and Maintenance. -year Pro- 
fessional Ph — raphy course. 
Also Jourse. Catalog. 





HOME STUDY 


YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


Mothers can give their children a sound modern 
educati#n with Calvert “School-at-Héme” 

es. Kindergarten through 9th grade. Easy to follow in 
structions. Guidance by Calvert teachers. All lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used by 90,000 children. Start 
any time. Unique Cr > Kit. Write for catalog. Give age 
#f child and school grac 


CALVERT SCHOO 


COED SCHOOLS 





307 E. Tuscany Road 
Baltimore 10, Md. 








Pine Crest Schools 

Ft. Lauderdale and Hillsboro Shores, Fla. Two fully ac 
credited coed. schools. Nursery through high school 
Resident, day. Tutoring for winter visitors. Art, music 
languages. Sports. Pool. Catalog D 


Mrs. Mae McMillen, 1515 E. Broward, Ft. Lauderdale, Fie. 





Arizona Sunshine School 


Nureery through eighth grade 
ound Program. 25th 


C. V. Hughes, Director, P.O. Box 430, Tucson, Arizona 


Outdoor Classes. Year 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Katharine Gibbs 


Outstanding secretarial training for high school, private 
school graduates. Special course for college women. Resi- 
dent facilities. Catalog Associate 

borough St., nog be 16; ae me a Chicege 11; 230 
Park Ave., New Y¥ 7; 6. 











SINISTER mother of Teresa freshens up one of son’s Freudian complexes. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Veterans Administration, and spends 
most of his spare time running from 
what, in the lower grade of psycho- 
logical novels, is generally described 
as “a nameless fear.’ He runs, 
usually, to shabby third-run movie 
houses whichareshowingold M-G-M 
musicals. The whole thing, if it had 
not come out under such impressive 
auspices, would be dismissed as the 
scribbling of a literate moron who 
had read through the Modern Li- 
brary Giant Freud and seen Death 
of a Salesman one too many times. 

Teresa’s sorry gentleman, name of 
Philip, is played (probably as well 
as such an incredible part could be 
played) by John Ericson. Philip 
is a young GI who is sent up to 
a front-line position in Italy. A 
mean ole sergeant bullies him. A 
nice sergeant tries to toughen him 
up. He is billeted with an Italian 
family and falls in love with the 
young daughter. In presumably his 
first mission he succumbs so com- 
pletely to hysteria that he nearly 
jeopardizes the whole success of the 
mission ; the sergeant who befriended 
him is killed. Instead of being court- 
martialed or ‘shot offhand, Philip is 
hospitalized and lingers on in Italy 
long enough to marry the Italian 
girl. From the effects of the slaugh- 
tered good sergeant he has collected 
an old scarf which he clings to as a 
kind of Teddy-bear talisman. 

Philip goes back to the States to 
his family. His ridiculously sinister, 
domineering mother is aghast at the 
prospect of a daughter-in-law and 
immediately tries to wreck the mar- 
riage. Philip starts his running 
routine. His bride finally arrives and 
shows an almost too-tolerant will- 
ingness to put up with his neuroses. 
Mother keeps up her sabotage, 
Philip keeps on running. Finally, 
the girl is going to have a b-a-b-y 


HOLIDAY 


and tries to force the boy to break 
with his mother and get a job. When 
he won’t, she takes off. He finally 
takes off, too, and gets a job and 
they are reunited, Mother is foiled, 
and life is going to be all right. 

In the whole picture I can’t think 
of any single point where the hero 
wins the slightest degree of audience 
sympathy. He may be a valid type 
drawn from life, but I can see in him 
none of the elements of drama which 
imply at least some sense of strug- 
gle. At the end of the movie he 
seems just about as effeminately 
sullen as at the beginning. If there 
had been any one point at which he 
had grappled with any of his prob- 
lems, or at which those problems 
had been more clearly delineated by 
the picturemakers, there might be a 
greater potential of interest. But no; 
he simply slops along, afraid to spit 
in the eye of the mother who is keep- 
ing him emotionally unweaned, 
afraid to throw away the good 
sergeant’s scarf, afraid to treat his 
wife like another human _ being, 
afraid either to put up with the bore 
of VA red tape or to talk back to it, 
afraid almost to breathe. 

After all this bile, | must make an 
about-face and recommend the movie 
for the simple reason that Pier An- 
geli should not be missed. Her occa- 
sional presence on the screen is 
enough to make up for the maudlin 
story and the depressing dullness of 
the hero. She has a face that is the 
antithesis of Hollywood beauty and 
the despair of description. Photo- 
graphed from a distance, she appears 
a charming and rather awkward 
child. When the camera moves in 
for a close-up on her half-smile your 
heart lifts. 1 don’t know what future 
movie commitments she has, but I 
strongly recommend seeing any and 
all of them. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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FOR YOUR FIRST—OR SECOND— 


KE NTUCKY 


this year! s 


OLD KENTUCKY HOME A sentimental jour- 
ney into the world of Stephen Collins Foster 
for all the family. Beautiful gordens. 
World-famous food in nearby Bardstown. 


awe! 
NEW VACATION CABINS A iow-cost fea- 
ture of many of Kentucky's fine State Parks. 
New lodges, modern hotels also availabie. 
(Above cabin is one at Kentucky lLoke.) 


CUMBERLAND GAP From this Kentucky spot 
you'll feel kinship with Daniel Boone as you 
look out on a panorama of Kentucky, plus 
@ good view of Tennessee and Virginia. 


SOM 


BLUEGRASS SECTION : Show your family the 
white fenced farms where the world's most 
famous horses are bred and trained. Unsur- 
passed scenery, accommodations, cooking. 


Full-Color, 60-page FREE BOOK 
ond scenic highway map 


a oc 
R Ky. Dept. of Highways 
& Dept. H-2, Div. of Public Information, Fronitfert, Ky. 2m 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE TROPICS AND COOL 

+--GIN AND TONIC. When the sun beats down 

and it’s hot enough to make a palm tree pant... 

it’s Gin-and-Tonic time! Try this smart, new 

drink sensation. Try a Gin and Tonic made with YOU'RE IN GOOD COMPANY...WITH A 

Quinac—Canada Dry Quinine Water. GIN AND TONIC, The smartest, coolest people 
everywhere are enjoying the smartest, coolest 
drink under the sun. Join them. You're sure to 
like Gin and Tonic made with Quinac. You'll 
like its lightness...its dryness...and, above all, 
its deliciously different taste. 


HERE’S THE SECRET OF GIN AND TONIC. 
So easy to make —so refreshing to take. Just put 


a 1*4-oz. jigger of gin in an 8-oz. glass. Plenty 
g 


of ice. Thin slice of lime or lemon. Fill with 
( ellie Dry Quinae Quinine Water. It’s the 
A ner of cool, contented guests—and of a very 


po enc ar w~ t. 


Sy the wolllls mailed, cooled doink ~Cfin cand Sente, mit with Qunac CANADA DR WATER 
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ADORING mother sacrifices self to Mating Season’s social-climbing phony. 


(Continued from Page 9) 

Our other exhibit, The Mating 
Season, purports to be no more than 
a light comedy, but if anything, its 
hero is more caddish than Philip. It, 
too, had a sort of promise, coming 
out as it did under the producing 
aegis of Charles Brackett, copartner 
with Billy Wilder in Sunset Boule- 
vard. The basic woe of The Mating 


Season is simply the familiar one of 


trying to force a movie-length story 
out of material which won't stretch 
that far. But that’s no excuse for 
making the leading man a creep of 
such epic proportions. 

The Mating Season goes like this. 
John Lund, the lunkhead in the case, 
falls for Gene Tierney, a highbred 
but broke beauty. John plays the 
part of Vic McNilty, a promising 
young junior executive in an engi- 
neering firm. He marries Gene, but 
doesn’t let her know that his mother 
(Thelma Ritter) is the proprietor of 
an unsuccessful lunch wagon. On 
their wedding day, Thelma, who has 
just lost her lunch wagon, turns up. 
Lund shows his embarrassment in a 
role which displays some of the 
rankest bad taste of the year, and 
Thelma disappears before the bride 
can lamp her. She goes to work to 
earn enough money to make a good 
impression on the bride. Now, here 
comes the big gimmick. When she 
does call on her son’s wife, Gene 
thinks she is a cook sent from the 
employment agency, puts her to 
work in the kitchen. John goes along 
in the deception. Gene’s mother ar- 
rives from abroad, simply reeking 
with what the movies still think are 
the marks of high life, a weird ac- 
cent and a scorn of all people who 
didn’t dock with the Mayflower and 
don’t have an annual income of a 
million dollars. There is also a messy 
little overplot about John’s boss’s 
son, a ne’er-do-well, in love with 


Gene, and a girl from the office (Jan 
Sterling) in love with John. Thanks 
to Thelma’s homey intrigues, It All 
Comes Out Well In The End. 
Throughout the picture John Lund 
as Vic is, by the kindest estimate, a 
liar, a cheat and a phony, And 
yet we are all asked to hang 


breathless on the vital problem of 


whether he will be able to live hap- 
pily ever after with a wife who has 
the sense of values of a manic- 
depressive Mongoloid idiot and the 
social charm of a whirling dervish. 
If Mr. Lund is going to be required 
to act like a louse, the audience 
shouldn’t be required to sympathize 
with him. He’s just an unpleasantly 
money-happy, social-climbing, in- 
sincere grub. As the subject of a 
satire, he might be rewarding; as the 
hero of a comedy, which this pur- 
ports to be; he’s impossible. Thelma 
Ritter, for all her very real and great 
talent, can’t save this one from be- 
ing nearly a total loss. She makes 
her character almost credible and 
thoroughly sympathetic, but in so 
doing she shows up the hollow in- 
anity of Mr. Lund’s partall the more. 

It would be horrible to think of 
these pictures’ portrayal of the hero, 
of the guy for whom the audience is 
asked to root (imperfect though he 
may, and indeed should, be) as an 
important trend. To have our male 
leads reduced to the spineless and 
uninteresting cad-dom of Philip and 
Vic, is more, I think, than these 
movie-weakened eyes can bear. 

The misfortune that transcends 
boredom is the fact that these docu- 
mentations of spinelessness and dull 
caddishness will be exported to the 
furthermost corners of the world as 
a reflection of American life and 
ideals. Without the saving grace 
either of honesty or artistic merit, 
they area free gift to antidemocracy 
propagandists abroad. 


THE END 





lts more fan in 


Switzerland/ 


n [ Drink up sunshine and crystal mountain air wherever 
e T: « . . m . *- . 
{ you go. Visit historic castles. rustic chalets, friendly 
mountain villages. Four hours on a Swiss electric train 


will take you almost anywhere in this gay and friendly country. 


And you save up to half on reduced Swiss Holiday travel tickets! 


D al 

ining ¢ In Switzerland, every meal’s 
in / Catch a cog rail train @ banquet! Enjoy par 
ay * to the higher slopes of tridge, venison, trout au bleu, sizzling 
the Alps. Snap exciting pictures of the 
Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, the Jungfrau beers, romantic music and old-world serv 
ice beyond compare. Yet, you can live as 


steaks, raclette, tingling wines, creamy 


and other magnificent, snow-capped peaks : 
You'll enjoy the company of gay vacation economically as at home 

ists from every land—for Switzerland is J 
the crossroads of Europe. where almost The man to know before you go 


everyone speaks English! is your Travel Agent! 


Swiss National 


475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y 661 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND FREE BOOKLETS, PLEASE WRITE DEPT. M03 
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in travel and sports 


Get front-row thrills of sporting action— 
close-up views of distant beauty with an 
AIRGUIDE GLASS. Sturdy, compact, light 
in weight, AIRGUIDE GLASSES give crystal 
clear magnification plus wide field of vision. 
Perfect as gifts, they offer an attractive range 
of styles and prices. See them at better 
stores everywhere 


Ne. 39 +3-POWER FIELD GLASS 
33MM lenses—fine optical quality —strong 
but light metal frame — smooth focusing 

covered barrels. Height 
With handsome leatherette 


only 96 


Leatherette 
closed 4” 
carrying case 


No. 31 « 2\44-POWER 
WITH CASE $3.50 


No. 47A « 5-POWER 
ACHROMATIC LENSES 
LEATHER CASE $24 


No. C60A-4-POWER 
COATED ACHRO 
MATIC LENSES « 
LEATHER CASE $22.50 


No. 36 « 4-POWER 
WITH CASE $9.00 


PRICES SHOWN DO NOT 
INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX 


— ide. SPORT AND FiELD GLASS 


FEE 


AND STEMWEDEL, INC, 2210 WABANSIA AVE, CHICAGO 4 








ES 


ym Fee 





UNIVERSAL 407 Gaclom S- 


"Eating Ovt’’ becomes real fun with this handy set! 
Two Universal quart-size vacuum bottles keep drinks 
icy cold or piping hot for hours. The big enamel lunch 
box holds a feast. 4 plastic plates and cups, 4 knives, 
forks and spoons, a can opener, even salt and pepper 
shakers make picnic meals easier and more enjoyable. 
The entire set, packed in sturdy Linette travel case, is 
available at your Universal Dealer’s. See it today! 


UNIVERSAL 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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SPECIALTY of every Latin Quarter show is an exciting, fast-paced cancan. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


NIGHT CLUB 


Formula for success on Broadway: no cover 


on the meals and almost none on the girls 


LAST spring a large New York 
night club named the Latin Quarter 
announced that it was beginning its 
tenth year at the same stand. Ten 
years isn’t much in the life of a bank 
or a Galapagos tortoise, but it is 
several aeons on Broadway, where 
the night club mortality rate is 
slightly higher than that of a cholera 
ward. The formula responsible for 
the Latin Quarter’s record of glow- 


ing good health is a simple and re- 
markably pleasant one, worked out 
by the café’s owner, Lou Walters. 
It calls for low prices, no cover 
charge, good food and a long and 
lavish floor show featuring lots and 
lots of pretty girls dressed (and un- 
dressed) in expensive costumes. If 
this supply of chorus lovelies holds 
out, the Latin Quarter is a cinch to 
reach the doddering old age of 20. 


THE CAFE is one of New York’s oldest theater night clubs, was considered 
a white elephant until owner Lou Walters began packing it ten years ago. 
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DOUBLE STANDARD for success at the club calls for lovely girls in lovely 
costumes. Dancer Baby Lake has been in the Quarter’s line three years. 


SKATING 


RIDING 
SWIMMING 


We know of several resorts (good ones, 
too) that can offer you one or two of your 
favorite summertime sports. But we honestly 
SHOWS are changed often because club attracts many repeat customers, think you will agree, after one brief visit, no 
but all are as carefully rehearsed and costumed as Broadway musicals. place in the world compares with Sun Valley 
for a wide and wonderful variety of fun... 
in a picture-book setting of mountains and 
flowers. Ask your friends who've been there 
—then make your reservations early. 


Rooms From $6.00 


FOR RESERVATIONS: Address w. P Rogers, Gen'l 
Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 1570, 
Omohe 2, Nebr., or see your local Travel Agent. 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


FRONT-ROW customers are almost close enough to get into the act during 


a dance number, but chorines manage to discourage overenthusiastic diners. Fs a ana : ACIFIC RAILROAD 
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NIGHT CLUB 


ROMANTIC 


LOW es ES » OVERNIGHT 
SUMMER y ° 


FARES! 


onday and Wednesday Sailings Only FROM 


$ Plus +, MIAMI EVERY WEEK! 
Toxes See Gour 
Two Romantic Nights TRAVEL AGENT for... 


at Sea... Including State- i MIAMI - MIAMI BEACH & HAVANA 


room Accommodations! z ( ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
One Whole Day to 
Explore Havana! Four 
Wonderful Meals Aboard 
Ship...No Extra Cost! 


30-DAY LIMIT $44 
Excursion P 

us 

Taxes 


& 3 
xe ROUND- TRIP EXCURSION 3 THREE ROUND TRIPS 


or write for 


Summer Cruise Folder... 


THE PENINSULAR & OCCIDENTAL S.S. CO P. 0. Box 479, Jacksonville 1, Florida : ; 
WAITERS GRAB a quick meal backstage during lulls between 
shows. The décor isn’t fancy but the food is. The management 
takes food seriously, has invested most profits in the kitchen. 


OWNER Lou Walters, a shy Bostonian, drops around to 
chat with chorus and find out how the evening is shaping up. 
THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO., INC., NEW YORK, PEKIN, ILL., SAN FRANCISCO « 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS Walters, as usual, looks modest; girls, as usual, look ravishing. 
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©The hottest combination 
that ever hit the screen!?® 
—LOUELLA 0. PARSONS - 


HOWARD HUGHES presents 


ROBERT MITCHUM - JANE RUSSELL 
HIS Ly OF WOMAN! 


th VINCENT PRICE - TIM HOLT - 


ae fi, 
A IDHN FARROW PRODUCTION Aa 


PRODUCED BY ROBERT SPARKS - DIRECTED BY JOHN FARROW + WRITTEN BY FRANK FENTON AND JACK LEONARD 
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Royal Hawaiian 


authentic KAHALA prints ...~made in Hawail” 


om, 


THE DRESSWELL HANGER 


made in Sweden 


Weld Mrnet Hanger 


thes wrinkle-free 

de with ample shoulde 
Mi 3for$5 Mb é6for$9 NoCOD 
Swedish Woodware Corp. 


62 WALL ST ‘7 ¥. § 


extra w 








Tropical! Topical! ANDRADE,. — ow | 
famous men’s shop (30 years in Hawaii), Royal | 
Hawaiian Hotel, bas the smartest. newest 
beach attire... the latest in men's swim shorts, | 
right, the new snug-litting TAHITIAN BRIEF. 
sharply tailored. boldly cut. sizes: 26 thru 36. 
$5.00...if more conservative order regular 
trunks. same price. all sizes. Lett, 
matching tailored ALOHA shirt.- short sleeves. 
extra small thru extra large. $5.95. Both in 
erigina! Tahitian cotton pareu cloth. Sanforized. 
color fast; colors: royal blue and white, 
cardinal red and white. Postpaid (airmail. 
add $.75 each item) Ask for tree booklet 
showing other South Sea prints in other 
colors, hand-printed silk. rayon and cotton. 


Andrade ROYAL HAWANAN HOTEL 


WOROLULU, HAWAI! 


Waikiki 


HAVE FUN! 


with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
W's easy to build yourself! Just add 


masonry— to your choice of design 

around one of these all-metal 
units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 
A true recreation spot — for family 
or guests mght in your own yard 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
doors! Choice of sizes and aceessor- 
tes available. See your dealer, or send 

check or money order 


Model OF-28 
Sie 21°126"213 08s 





fEnglish 


BONE 
CHINA 


; ~Jemoveew 


America’s largest 


retail selection at 
lowes! prices of open 
steck English Bene 
Chine. New dinner- 
ware booklet will be 
sent on request 


HERBERT S. MILLS 


GORE PARK - HAMILTON ANADA 





AW, 


imagine a pool right in your own yord! Keep the children 
ool ond contented during the hottest summer doys with 
this heavy gouge 


"MILLION-AIR” Vinylite Plastic pool 
A wonderful moil order HOUDAY gift! 
44" 2 44" (7 $8.95 60° « 60° (9" deep) $14.95 
12 2 77 deep) $19.93 Order TODAY 
Send check of money order We send them postpaid 
AMERICAN CASUALS, Inc., Dept. H 
Stirling, New Jersey 


deep 


TO FIT ALL AUTOMOBILES! 


* Chelce of full tront and * Water-proot and Stain 
rear vs or split J 

tromt seat * Comfortapie and © 

* Leopard shin effect on Sasy * 
cotortul plastic 


for $5.00 ter 
¥ postman plus posta 


[AUTO SEAT COVERS | 








on. imostty type A or B 
DOMAR SALES CO. Dept. 8-39 
” 


480 Lexington Ave ow York i7. %. ¥ 








SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT 

4 GOURMET’ PATE 
HIGH 

aio VALLEY 

FARM 

COLORADO 


ya 
any Pant 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


SEE MORE ON ALL YOUR TRIPS! 


’ 


World's Greatest 
BINOCULAR VALUES! 
WRITE FOR 

WEW FREE 

CATALOG! Gverenteed to give you 


ond save you money on 


Y 
Compore BUSHNELL'S before you 
buy. Send for FREE CATALOG ond 











Keep a Full 
Record of 
Your Trip! 

«People « Places 
« Expense Record » Photos 


s in thie pocket-size vacation 


hoice of red 


y 
id 





Bal 

Positively locks into every 

ition from Driving to 

utting No Caddies,—No 

Carts,-No Bags. Tested, ap 

proved by amateurs, professior 

als. Slengths 36” 37" 38". Right 

or left hand. Ideal for travellers 

I Slips onto Order with confidence. Only 
belt. Only $1.50. $22.50, /0day refund guarantee 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS : 
SS) ee | 











4460 W. Madison Si., Chicago 24, iii. 
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Beach and cabana accessories that dress up a 


GOING to the beach may mean a hop, skip and a jump down 
to your cabana, or it may mean packing the car with sandwiches 
and children and driving for miles to the nearest bright blue sea. 
In either case, it’s a rare beach lover who just brings along him- 
self, his bathing suit and his towel. Few of us can be happy with 


Privat-Ear Radio 


that only you can hear—a real 


courtesy to others on your beach. A portable, with receiver 


~ 


that fits in ear; antenna, volume and tuning knobs, $23.50, 


postpaid. Lynn Scott, 98-40 64th Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


4 


8 


Sneo-Sha Chair for beach, 
canoe, fishing . . . or television. 
Handmade of weather-resistant 
white ash. Seat and folding back 
woven of transparent rawhide. 
$17.50, express collect. From Ver- 
mont Tubbs, Inc., Wallingford, Vt. 


The Umbrella Bag. Opened, 
it’s a terry-cloth circle to sit on. 
Pull drawstring, it’s a bag. Straw, 
lined in white or gold with shrimp, 
green or blue umbrella stripes. 
$6.25, postpaid. L. Bamberger, | 
Pinckney St., Charleston, S.C. 
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Tote-Table. the all-purpose 
table that folds, carries and stores 
like luggage. Weatherproof alumi- 
num legs, alcohol-resistant Presd- 
wood top. 24” x 60” x 30” high. 
$19.95, postpaid. Black and Fisher, 
43-66 Bowne St., Flushing, N. Y. 


Water Carrousel. 
Made of Vinylite plastic 
sheeting, this ring with six 
muiticolored horses is seven 
feet in diameter. Will not tip 
even with one rider. Six- 
horse size, $30; four-horse 
size, $15; shipping collect. 
F. A. O. Schwarz, 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22. 





ion p wv Next to Nature_it’s 


Ansco Natural Color! 


Imagine! Stills or movies in gorgeous natural 


place in the sun with the comforts of home 


sun, sea and sand alone; we do our best to transport the 
comforts of home to the seaside. To make this sum- 
mer’s beach and cabana days the most luxurious and 
the most fun ever, The Shopper herewith rounds up some ‘ Soft flesh tones, natural foliage, pastel-blue skies . . . that’s Ansco 
recent and ingenious contributions to out-of-doors ease. 


color...at a price you can afford! 


Natural Color. Every transparency, every print, every foot of movie film springs 
to life in nature's gorgeous colors. Load your camera (6.3 lens or faster ) 


Beach-HBag Dell. The large skirt is a carryall; £ today, with Ansco Natural Color Film! At 
suspenders slip off and free doll. All plastic, thisensem- j i iat ta tate lle tie 
“ , eaic every cre: f i. « c 

ble is well conditioned for salt and sand. $3, postpaid. : 
Randel Associates, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. 120 and 620 rolls, 35mm magazines, 
Bm sheets, and 50 and 100 foot rolls 


for 16mm movie cameras. 


A Beach Stole if the “lady's 
not for burning.” White terry-cloth 
stole with pockets rubber-lined 
in red or turquoise; coral or blue 
stole comes with white-lined pock- 
ets. $4.95, postpaid. From Green- 
hall, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Traveling Bar. Leather case 
includes two bottles,chrome shaker, 
mixing spoon, bottle opener, 
four cups. Lock and key to keep 
prying hands from private stock. 
$39.50, postpaid. The Bar Mart, 
62 W. 45th St., New York 19. 


Giant Cards like the ones old- 
time magicians used . . . will never 
get lost in sand. Size and weight 
make cards wind-resistant, ideal 
for beach. Good, too, if you've 
left your specs home. $5, plus post- 
age. Lordand Taylor, New York 18. 


Sheo-Fly Hat in natural straw. 
Lunatic fringe waves in breeze, 
acts as built-in fly chaser. Hand- 
made in Mexico. $1.75, post- 
paid. Pan American Shop, 822 
Lexington Ave., New York 21. 





' ae oa 
(Note: Please do not send unsolicited sam- 


ples to be considered for this column, Send = “a Pe gl 


only photographs and descriptions of items.) ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. A DIV. OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 
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STEP TABLE, 202, W 1939", D 304s", H 25” COCKTAIL TABLE. 308, W 39”, D 27", H 14", 


COCKTAIL TABLE. 2300. W 32”, D 32”, H 14”, 


‘Tables 
with special talent 


END TABLE, 162. W 22°, D 26", H 22”. END TABLE. 322. W 22", D 27", H 204”, 


— 2 OUTSTANDING, these superb tables by 
Heritage-Henredon — each one with a talent for add- 
ing a dash of newness to a grouping or a room! 
Clean-lined spacious elegant to look at. Heritage- 
Henredon tables can mix or match with graceful tradi- 
tional pieces —or the sturdiest of contemporary designs. 
Made of selected mahogany. they're carefully hand- 
finished to stay beautiful for many a year! 
Shown here are just a few from many, many charmers 
Do see them all. And see the complete line of Heritage- 
Henredon designs for living room, dining room, bed- COCKTAIL TABLE. 331. W 32”, D 32”, H 13”. LAMP TABLE. 319. W 27”, D 27”, H 23”, 
room. Each piece is priced so that your dreams of owning 


fine furniture can come true! 


Heritage 
Henredon 


CUSTOM QUALITY at PRACTICAL PRICES « 


Me, Olt milure, 


Factories at High Point, Mocksville, Morganton, N. C. 
Idea-packed Furniture Book —25¢! Beautiful pieces for 
living room, dining room, bedroom. Stimulating suggestions 
for groupings, rooms. For your copy, plus name of your dealer, 
write Heritage-Henredon, Dept. H7, High Point, N. C. 
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Watereyele ... pedals, steers 
like a bike. No balancing required. 
Senior model, $247.50. Junior, for 
kids up to 100 Ibs., $165. Shipping 
collect. Selleck Watercycle Co., 84 
Howard St., New London, Conn. 


Krispy Kan, the moisture-absorbing canister, 
for your beach cabana or lakeside cabin. “Blue 
Magic” knob keeps crackers, pretzels, potato 
chips crisp and tasty in all weather. $1.98, post- 
paid. Breck’s, 902 Breck Bidg., Boston 10. 


The Mushroom Jug for cabana or home. 
i1-inch-high cork base insulates, keeps drinks 
cold for hours. Half-gallon, hand-blown crystal 
jug is removable. $38.50, postpaid. Hammacher 
Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., New York 22. 


W aterpreof Blanket for beachcombers and 


boatsmen. Dynel fabric feels like wool, yet won't 


absorb moisture, shrink or burn. Soft Vinylite 
sheeting. Bunk size, 44” x 80”. $19.50, postpaid. 
The Crow’s-nest, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Talented Hamper ... wicker 
picnic hamper, beach chair, maga- 
zine rack, umbrella stand, TV seat. 
Handmade in Madeira. $24.95, 
express collect. The Shadow 
Box, 1378 E. 8th St., B’klyn 30. 


Little Brown Jug 
Kanteen keeps over 
three quarts cold or 
hot. Snap-on bottom 
carries the food 

on the return trip can 
store wet bathing suits. 
$9.95, postpaid. Hemp 
& Co., 3205 Mur- 


ray St., Macomb, Ill. * 


Portable Cabana. Sturdy canvas 
with poles, ropes, stakes for anchoring. 
49” long and wide, plus extension of 
4'9”. Front height, 5’; rear height, 3’. 


It's $19.95, 


postpaid. 


From Mal- 


colm’s, 524 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1. 
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VIARTINI 
« Rossi 


IMPORTED 
VERMOUTH 
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“It’s great when you 
drink it straight” 


(served chilled with lemon peel) 


RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD., 
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NEW YORK 


PLAYING on spacious courses swept by fresh 


sea breezes. 





LAZING bright shining hours away on 


pink sandy he at he s. 


Lprenne ; 


Day after sunny day filled with the joy of living... 
volf, tennis, fishing, sailing, swimming. Night after night 
dancing under star-bright skies. Nothing to spoil the 
pertection of every minute, every hour, Spent so happily 


in these delightful, floral Islands. 


LIVING, serenely. graciously, where there’s ume to be unhurried. 


WRITE for vour free 
y of the exciting 16- 
page Bermuda booklet 
beautifully tllhustrated 
with full-colour photo- 
graphs. 


YOU CAN GO 


quickly by plane 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. 4.7,620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y, 

or lemurely by steamer Please send me, without charge. a copy of your 
Your Travel Agent new Bermuda booklet, “Bermuda Welcomes You.” 
will make complet Nan 

arrangements tor your 

Bermuda vacation 


at no cost to you 
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MAP HAPPY 


A Holiday Editorial 


THESE United States are about as 
thoroughly road-mapped an area as 
anywhere on earth, and a happy and 
rewarding situation it is. For maps 
have a peculiarly magical fascina- 
tion whether the viewer is trying to 
figure out the shortest route to Ko- 
komo by his dashboard light on a 
cold and rainy midnight, or simply 
letting his imagination chart golden 


journeys across the symbol-textured 


page. The road map, accordion- 
pleated, bright, legible, up-to-date 
and for free at your nearest service 
station is a national institution. 
With a gallon of gas, or even with- 
out it, the curious citizen can get a 
whole treatise on topography, often 
with extra information on sites of 
scenic interest, customs of the region, 
local fete days and a precis of the 
history of the countryside. A query 
to your auto club will bring all this 
and so much more in the nature of 
recommended alternate 
roads, maps marked and maps vir- 


routings, 


ginal, as to be almost an embarrass- 
ment of riches. 

Perhaps there will come a day 
when the road map will win honor 
sufficient to its deserts. Today, pos- 
sibly, we take too lightly the bounty 
it offers, its practicality, its occa- 
sionally colorful charm. It is not 


impossible to envision a library of 


the distant future, famed to scholars 
for its definitive collection of 20th 


puny 


Century American Road Maps. 
“You should look in at the Thwich- 
nam Collection at Harvard,” one 
gray-bearded professor tells another. 
“They have a complete set of Shell's 
for 1951, a superb run of Gulf’s with 
only Kentucky and Ohio missing, 
and an undiscovered Aflantic of 
West Virginia that turned up in 
some attic in Maine.” 

For the present we can attest first- 
hand to the One World influence of 
the road map. A young lady we 
know, age nine, who had never been 
able to grasp the fact that there was 
a world outside the United States, 
looked over our shoulder at Esso’s 
new road map of Western Europe. 
“Why, it looks just like America!” 
she exclaimed, at once surprised and 
reassured. And it did, with the fa- 
miliar blue and red road lines wig- 
gling industriously from Miinchen 
to Praha, from Limoges to Toulouse, 
even with much of Algeria, on the 
once Dark Continent, reduced toa 
still-exotic but less unapproach- 
able pattern—the red line of a route 
principale running from Sétif to 
Bordj-bou-Arréridj, and so on. 

Perhaps she unwittingly put her 
finger on one of the special charms 
of maps. They speak a universal 
language. Tunisian, Pennsylvanian, 
Spaniard and Swede can all meet in 
understanding of a well-made chart. 


Long live maps! THE END 





NOW GIN HAS COME OF AGE 


Would you want this... F YOU THINK that all gins are alike, you haven't tried 
Seagram's Gin—the first basic improvement in gin in 
300 years—the gin that takes its place among the finest 

liquors of the world. 


Enjoy your summer drinks with Seagram's Ancient 
Bottle Gin. It gives you these 4 modern features: 


1. It's made with patience... in a careful, leisurely way. 


2. When it is finally ready for bottling, it is the color of 
mellow candle-light—+he original American Golden Gin. 


3. It's so smooth and pleasant ... enjoy it straight. 


4. It blends so well, it makes a heartier, sturdier drink 
Pleasure-Craft that’s beyond compare. 
Has Come of Age Costs More — and Worth it! 


agram’s ; 
Cyn. Lellb\ 
(led by Fin Ws 


Et «eer = 0 it 4 “Ta ‘ * CA pl srtien yon ¢ rare 


i : or rae a3 melloumess fay ugpoorl el 
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AS MODERN AS TOMORROW 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CORPORATION. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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The Disenchanted evokes a bittersweet nostalgia for this Great Gatsby era. 


Sunny Reading 


HOLIDAY suggests some likely candidates for 


the best in summer vacation reading 


by JAMES CERRUTI 


A SUMMER vacation offers special 
easeful reading opportunities that 
come at no other time. There is a 
tribe who vow, every vacation, to 
read something significant, some- 
thing they ought to know about. We 
scorn them. To reduce vacation read- 
ing to a self-improvement course is 
treason to the whole vacation idea. 
Vacation reading is reading what you 
want when you want to, enjoying the 
sun-touched luxury combinations of 
book-and-hammock, book-and- 
beach, book-and-streamside, book- 
and-boat, and the comfortable 
alarm-clock-proof bedtime reading 
when the book doesn’t have to be 
closed just as interest rises. 

Let leisure, comfort and enjoy- 
ment, then, guide your summer read- 
ing. Renew acquaintance with old 
friends, make new discoveries, catch 
up on books you meant to read but 
never found time for. 

This year, the best seller probably 
most worth catching up on is The 
Disenchanted, Budd Schulberg’s 
tragic novel about a bad-boy literary 
genius of the °20’s. And, if youlike to 
tie your reading together, you might 
get acquainted, or reacquainted, 
with a novel by a real bad-boy gen- 
ius of the '20’s—say, F. Scott Fitz- 
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gerald’s The Great Gatsby. It’s no 
secret by now that The Disen- 
chanted’s hero is modeled, in part, 
anyhow, on Fitzgerald himself. 

The Disenchanted (Random 
House, New York, $3.50) is, super- 
ficially, the fast-paced tale of how 
two Hollywood writers, the once- 
famous Manley Halliday and the 
tyro, Shep Stearns, turn a research 
expedition east into a marathon 
binge, disgrace their pretentious 
producer-boss at Ivy League Webster 
College and get themselves fired. 
Under this surface comedy-melo- 
drammer, Budd Schulberg chron- 
icles, in a series of flashbacks, the 
burning out of a man, of a love 
affair and of an age. 

The Disenchanted puts Budd Schul- 
berg even more firmly up with the 
first-flight American novelists of our 
time. Manley Halliday comes alive 
as one of the truly believable geniuses 
of recent fiction, and Jere, his wife, 
is the most intricate and perversely 
fascinating Schulberg heroine to 
date. The novelist wears his heart on 
his sleeve not only for both Hallidays 
but for the age which created and 
destroyed them. As a writer, Budd 
Schulberg was formed by the stern 
depression-ridden °30's, and his por- 
trait of the °20’s duly highlights 
the irresponsibility, the naive youth- 
hunger, the crude Success stand- 
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GOLF SHAFT 
o Champions 


Observe the champions—per- 
fect timing, perfect control— 
aided by perfect equipment 
That's why winners of major 
tournaments use clubs with 
Prue Temper Dynamic Shafts 
These shafts that manufactur- 
ers use on their better clubs 
have the swing built in so each 
golfer can select the shaft 
action that’s best for his power 


and speed Pros recommend 


them. Insist on True 
Femper shafts on your 
new golf clubs ] | 
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FISHING ROD 


of Champions. 


rifles make 


perfection is no tritle—so we 


perfection—but 


make more than 128 separate 
tube-drawing operations in 
the tip section alone to pro- 
duce the perfect action of a 
True Femper Steel Fly Rod. 
Perhaps fewer would produce 
satisfactory action—but we 
believe you want perfection, 
su Wwe go all the way to give it 
to you. Your dealer can supply 
Prue Temper Rods—of the 
design and construction you 
like best in a wide range of 
prices. For perfection in fish- 


mg rods, see him today. 


TRUE TEMPER CORPORATION 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Makers of fine tools for farm, home, 
shop and outdoor sports 





ards of the decade. But it is also 
overlaid with the deep, regretful 
nostalgia of one who just missed out 
on the biggest party of them all. Per- 
haps this is the essential secret of the 
book’s appeal. 

The Disenchanted is not only the 
portrait of a unique genius and a 
unique time; it is a latest version of 
the portrait of a unique place. It 
puts the finishing touches to the 
Hollywood first limned in What 
Makes Sammy Run?, and proves 
again, through such poisonously 
powerful characters as Producer 
Victor Milgrim, Agent Al Harper 
and the prurient hypocrite Hutch, 
that Budd Schulberg is still the 
premier social historian of the most 
fascinating village of our century. 

The Great Gatsby, which critics 
are now beginning to call a classic, 
has been a continuingly popular 
hit for more than 25 years. It has 
had seven hard-cover and four Ban- 
tam Edition printings (the newest 
Bantam, out this spring, is still a 
quarter). It has twice been made 
into movies. 

In style and characterization, 
Gatsby is probably Fitzgerald at his 
very best. Gatsby, Daisy, Tom Bu- 
chanan are unforgettable people, 
and Fitzgerald’s prose, free of the 
fevered, neon-lighted flashes which 
mar some of his other work, is full 
of just-right surprises. The plot of 
Gatsby, however, might have made a 
slick potboiler as easily as a memo- 
rable novel. Poor-boy Jay Gatsby 
(originally Jimmy Gatz) has dedi- 
cated himself to the ruthless pursuit 
of the dollar because, once upon a 
time, he was thrown over by rich- 
girl Daisy for richer-boy Tom. Five 
years later, as the book opens, 
Gatsby is an arrived racketeer who 
has bought a Long Island mansion 
across the bay from Daisy and 
Tom’s. Hoping to impress Daisy 
with fabulous parties and with the 
celebrities who come to drink his 
champagne, he makes his play to 
win her back. Daisy’s Tom is in the 
meantime making his own play with 
a garageman’s wife. What turns this 
adolescent daydream into a great 
novel is the tremendous sympathy 
Fitzgerald creates for Gatsby. In 
spite of his mawkishness, snobbery 
and amorality, Gatsby is a victim; his 
essential innocence makes him supe- 
rior to the tinsel ideals he pursued. 


Here are some other recently 
published books for your summer 
reading, with emphasis on variety. 

Judgment on Deltchev by Eric 
Ambler (Knopf, New York, $3). After 
a decade of silence, a new novel by the 
champ of the international-intrigue 
school (A Coffin for Dimitrios, etc.) 
Deltchev has as its “background to 
danger” a Balkan Communist treason 


trial. Not up to Ambler standards, but 
still worth reading for its convincing 
reconstruction of the double, triple 
and quadruple crosses of Communist 
politics. 

Hopalong-Freud and Other Modern 
Literary Characters by Ira Wallach 
(Schuman, New York, $2). Fifteen 
short parodies based on current book 
vogues. Whales the stuffing out of some 
big literary whales as well as some 
small stuffed shirts, and wittily gets 
away with both. Distinguished vic- 
tims include Cocktail Party Eliot, 
Across the River Hemingway and Other 
Voices Capote. 

Introduction to Poetry by Mark 
Van Doren (Sloane, New York, $4). A 
novel idea in anthologizing. Includes 
Mr. Van Doren’s analyses of 30 poems. 
They're good, nontechnical “apprecia- 
tion,” but lack social and historical 
background. The anthology represents 
80 Britons and Americans from the 
13th Century to date. 

Suleiman the Magnificent by 
Harold Lamb (Doubleday, New York, 
$5). A “biographical narrative.” The 
author of Genghis Khan again success- 
fully threads his way between “‘defini- 
tive” dullness and fictionalized foolish- 
ness. Suleiman, 16th Century sultan of 
the Turks, emerges as a surprising 
amalgam of despot and democrat. 

The London Anthology by Hugh 
and Pauline Massingham (Macmillan, 
New York, $4.50). A biography of the 
city by many hands. Pithy comments by 
London-philes and London-phobes 
from the 12th to the 20th Century, 
grouped under various heads. A pleas- 
ant way to take history if you're the 
sipping kind. Lavishly illustrated. 

George Price’s lee Cold War (Schu- 
man, New York, $2.95). Caricatures of 
some tarnished idols of radio, television 
and politics by a leading U.S. car- 
toonist. Slashing, bludgeoning satire, 
with captions by Shakespeare. There’s 
danger of an epidemic of burst blood 
vessels among its victims. 

The Paris We Love edited by Doré 
Ogrizek (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
$6.50). A collective valentine to the 
world’s sweetheart city by French 
writers like Cocteau, Maurois, Ro- 
mains, many others. A background 
book, not a guide. Hundreds of color 
illustrations by quality artists and color 
reproductions of French masterpieces. 
Probably the most beautiful book in 
the World in Color series. THE END 


FROM THE PARIS WE LOVE 
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STOPPED THIS STRIPER 


Charles J. Schroeder tied into 
this big 44-lb. striped bass with 
an Ashaway Line over fish- 
famous Catumb Reef, Watch 
Hill, R. 1. 


TAMED THIS TROUT 
Edward Tarrant hooked this 
healthy 6-lb., 4-0z. rainbow trout 
with an Ashaway Line in Michi- 
gan's high-rating Manistee 
River. 
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WHIPPED THESE WALLEYES 
Tom Ramey took this eye-popping 
pair of walleyed pike out of 
TVA’'s Norris Lake on an Ash- 
away Line. Weight: 12 lbs., 
10 ozs.; and 18 lbs., 2 ozs. 


BAGGED THIS BONEFISH 
Dr. H. Robert Becker turned 
“bone specialist” to take this big 
14-lb. bonefish off Castle Point, 
Bermuda, on an Ashaway Line. 


Two Special-Purpose Ashaway Lines 
TO TAKE ALONG ON YOUR VACATION 


ASHAWAY 
NYLON SQUIDDING LINE 


Favored by surf casters everywhere for strik- 
ing power, long, smooth casts, easy 


handling. Ashaway waterproofed . . 


- never 


needs drying. Semi-flat construction. High 
knot-test factor. Sand or green, in 8 sizes, 
14 to 72-Ib. test; choice of 6 packs. 


ASHAWAY 
GRIFFIN DEEP TROLLING LINE 


Popular choice for trolling in fresh or salt 
water. Has non-kinking, non-curling metal 
center. Ashaway waterproofed nylon cover 
prevents abrupt sinking and permits effec- 
tive trolling at medium depths. In 25 or 
40-lb. test; 50-yd. reels, 4 connected; 100-yd. 
reels, 2 connected; and 200-yd. single reels. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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SUPER 


Smarter looking! Smarter riding! Smarter driving! lt’s Oldsmobile’s 
all-new, all-time great—the Super “88” for 1951! Look over the superb 
new styling of this dramatic new car. Relax in the luxury of the bigger, wider, 
smarter Body by Fisher. Test the flashing power, the smooth, swift response 
of the new gas-saving “Rocket” Engine! Thrill to the 
silken-soft ride of Oldsmobile’s all-new chassis . .. the magic driving ease 
of new Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic*. Only then will you know: you've found 


a new and smarter way to go... in Oldsmobile’s sensational new Super “ 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Above, Oldsmobile Super “88 Holiday Coupé, * HNydra- 
Matic Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories, 
and trim illustrated subject to change without notice 
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Poodles in Paris 


One of the pleasantest travel tie- 
ins we have seen in years came across 
our desk the other day, a hefty, 
handsome, 186-page guidebook from 
Pan American Airways. The name of 
the opus is New Horizons and it’s 
available, between paper covers, 
from any Pan American Airways 
office at one dollar. While it is 
obviously aimed at spreading the 
gospel of Go by Air, it offers help 
to every kind of traveler. 

It covers some 60 foreign vacation 
areas, and all information has been 
checked on the spot by Pan Am rep- 
resentatives in their different over- 
seas offices. It is elegantly informa- 
tive and doesn’t sound the trumpet 
for Pan Am on every page; in fact, it 
even gives How-to-Get-There infor- 
mation for such ancient convey- 
ances as ships. Along with transpor- 
tation data it lists accommodations, 
prices, currency exchange, holidays, 
clothes to wear, climate and temper- 
ature, things to buy—almost every- 
thing. And it manages to inject a 
bit of humor along with its serious 
information. For example, under the 
Paris listing for Fauna, it reports: 

. mostly poodles and sparrows.” 
It’s a grand job; we salute and recom- 
mend it and hope Pan Am keeps the 
book up to date with annual reissues. 


Rushing the Season 


A Robin warms up in March. 


Our tennis fashion story on Page 
100 was more trouble to organize 
than appears to the casual eye. It 
was shot in early March and the 
weather just wasn’t tennisy. Three 
trips to Forest Hills ended in fail- 
ure, and on the final one, the pic- 
tures were achieved only by keep- 
ing the gals bundled in their coats 
around a fire until the photographer 
was ready to shoot. Fashion editor 


Toni Robin found even the fire in- 
sufficient and, coat and all, warmed 
up by exercising in a manner 
roughly to be described as tennis. 


Homesick Clown 


Clowning around between shows. 


Editor Ted Patrick caught a pre- 
view of the circus just before it opened 
at Madison Square Garden with ex- 
clown and Houipay contributor Bill 
Ballantine and his wife, ex-circus 
show girl Roberta, better known as 
Whiskers. Ted reports a wonderful 
evening, with the Ballantines’ big-top 
friends stopping in front of their 
seats to show off their latest antics, 
and homesick tremors passing over 
both the Ballantines’ faces. 


The Third Man 


Dennis and Charlotte Plimmer, 
free-lance writers in Europe, report 
that The Third Man has become a 
matter of civic pride among Vien- 
nese guides. They write, “‘Loca- 
tions filmed are listed in the latest 
guidebooks and a sign idetitifies a 
Weinkeller in the Hofburg as the 
spot where Carol Reed, Orson 
Welles, et al., lunched while filming 
in the Innere Stadt. What would 
Franz Josef think? Or the Strausses, 
Senior and Junior?” 


Festival Rush 


The Festival of Britain goes on 
apace, if anything gathering momen- 
tum. The Regency Festival at Brigh- 
ton runs from July 16 to August 25, 
while the Canterbury Festival begins 
July 18. The Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-on- Avon ( Page 94) contin- 


| 


ues in full swing and will last through 
most of October. 


Holiday Revers 


Houipay editors frequently gripe 
about being desk-bound but, if the 
present season is any indication, at 
least a few of them are taking the 
travel talk they preach seriously. 
Dick Field, Managing Editor, is just 
back from two weeks in Key West, 
vacation haven of another notable 
executive, and Associate Editor 
Harry Sions with his wife, Louise 
Lux, is off to Paris and thence to 
Italy. Harry used to be Managing 


Editor of the Italian edition of 


Yank, The Army Weekly, in World 


War II and has an arm-long list of 


familiar haunts to point out to his 
wife. Associate Editor Roger Angell 
is off for Europe as soon as his new 
baby, Alice, born March 30, is old 
enough to be left with her grand- 
parents for a week. And Associate 
Editor and movie columnist Al 
Hine plans to visit sweltering Holly- 
wood in August. 

Associate Editor Carl L. Biemiller 
has just come back from perhaps 
the most varied of Houipay trips. 
Carl’s chore was looking over Ever- 
glades National Park and in his short 
visit to the region he traveled by 
car, plane, boat, airboat, Glades- 
buggy, amphibious tractor and last, 
but not least, foot. THE END 


An executive family in Key West. 
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Dont Melt 


HAVE REAL AIR 
CONDITIONING 


in your bedroom 
or office tomorrow! 


BE hapy xy, stay fresh in summer's 
pian 52) heat ... with a Fedders 
Rdom Air C onditionec! A real elec- 
trically refrigerated : system! Cools and 
dehumidifies the air, filters out dust 
and pollen—a boon to hay fever suf- 
ferers—keeps rooms cleaner. This 
compact, handsome cabinet fits in 
your window sill, plugs in like a 
radio. No building alterations, no 
water connections, Exclusive finger- 
tip control sends cool air in an 
direction . .. never a draft! Mail the 
coupon today for full facts. 


New attractive window model in stunning 


Hawaiian Tan now only $249.95. Easy terms, 





A GREAT MAME IN COMFORT 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, 
Kefrigeration Appliances pevicien. 

Dept, H.3, Huffate 7, New Yor 


Please send me your fame 12-page illustrated 
booklet on Pedders Koom Air Conditioners 


Address 


City ___. 
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Bordering on four Great Lakes, with a 3177-mile shore line, 


and 11,037 interior lakes thrown in, it’s a tourist treasure 


by PHIL STONG 


7 

WHEN Etienne Brulé, the French explorer, made 
the first voyage about these parts in 1612, he 
stopped to ask a passing Indian how to get to 
China, the rich, mysterious continent Champlain 
had sent him from Quebec to find. 

“China!” said the noble Chippewa, “why, 
you're practically there. Just sail on left around 
the next headland, then turn left again and after 
the next left turn you can’t miss it.” 

Father Jacques Marquette got similar direc- 
tions, ““You can’t miss it.” He finally found—and 
founded—Sault Ste. Marie, but it was years be- 
fore he got to founding Marquette, which was ob- 
viously his main objective. 

Today the excellent Michigan roads are well 
marked—indeed, sometimes too well marked 
Route 31, say, will guide you smoothly along be- 
tween banked trees, swamps, and timberlands, 
and then suddenly go schizophrenic and send you 
both right and left. If you hesitate and turn back, 
you’re lost, for the sign will then guide you right, 
left, backward and forward. 

At the filling station they say, ““To L’Anse? Just 
go right, then left, then right, then left. You can’t 
miss it.” 

“Look’um,” said Hiawatha to a visiting cousin 
from Detroit. ““-Bymbye comes paleface makes 
firewagon. Much wampum for Michigan. And 
much firewagon-riders. When they ask way, be 
noble, tell’um every which way, give’um plenty 
way. Now I tell you great medicine saying, ‘You 
can’t miss it!” 

But, brother, you can. 

Michigan has a shore line of 3177 miles— 
longer than that of any other state; it borders on 
four of the Great Lakes, and it has 11,037 interior 


lakes, including thirty Long Lakes, twenty Mud 
Lakes, fifteen Crooked Lakes,’ nine Cranberry 
Lakes, and even one Square Lake. 

It is divided into a Lower and an Upper Penin- 
sula, with a “thumb” of land sticking out east- 
ward from the Lower, into Lake Huron, and a 
little finger of land called Keweenaw thrusting 
northward from the Upper Peninsula into Lake 
Superior. In the south, Michigan has plows and 
cylinders, furniture factories and breakfast-food 
plants, opulent farmlands and cities that live in a 
constant automotive whirlwind; in the north it 
has forests and fish, sawmills and-copper and 
iron, Indians, Scandinavians, French-Americans, 
tourists, and history. And to cap confusion, it 
has Eastern standard time, and Central standard 
time, and a strong sense of the past, so that the 
traveler, advised by proud inhabitants to “Turn 
right,” “Turn left,’ “Pass the lake,” “Be sure to 
see .” finds not only that he can miss the 
place (which doesn’t matter, since nearly all 
places in Michigan are interesting) but that he can 
miss the hour, the day, and even, in the still, misty 
northern places like Mackinac Island, the century. 


Though its automobiles and football teams 
have made Michigan a household word, few peo- 
ple know how to reach its capital. The name is 
Lansing—about ninety miles northwest of De- 
troit. It is a serene little town, untroubled by 
Purple Gangs. The Legislature which meets here 
represents as many bees and cherries and sooey 
cows as it does transmissions and carburetors 

Lansing is a typical example of the American 
big-little town. The summer sun beats down on 
its wide business streets, and people sit in shirt 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY George Leavens 
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GREEN FORESTS, COOL WATERS. A canoeing couple on the trout-rich 
Au Sable River. They rented canoe at Grayling, a few miles upstream, and 
four days of pleasant paddling will find them 80 miles away at Oscoda where 
canoe livery will pick up their craft. Experts race the whole course in 20 hours. 














MOTOR-BOAT COMMUTING. Businessman Ray Whyte (left) and wife leave Detroit for home in luxury cruiser. 


sleeves under the shade of trees in the park sur- 
rounding the Capitol. There is only one sky- 
scraper, the Olds Tower, and the Waldorf- 
Astoria of Lansing is the Olds Hotel—one gets 
used to seeing “Olds” stuck on virtually every- 
thing around town except new-laid eggs. 

The foremost citizen until his death in 1950 
was, of course, Ransom E. Olds himself, whose 
horseless carriage of 1886 antedated those of 
Ford and other makers, and whose low-priced 
merry Oldsmobile rolled through the early 
twentieth-century news like a band wagon tor 
Barnum and Bailey. It won the first transconti- 
nental race, climbed the steps of the Capitol in 
Washington, and was described by the slogan, 
“Nothing to watch but the road”—to which one 
disconsolate customer replied, “But I’m tired of 
watching the same spot of road!” 

The early Olds sold for $650. When the stock- 
holders decided that a model at $4-5000 was more 
consonant with their dignity, Mr. Olds withdrew, 
and later manufactured the car which bore his 
initials, REO. The luxury Oldsmobile of that 
early day was not successful; the Reo, in its 
day, made fortunes for all concerned 

The achievement of which Mr. Olds was proud- 
est, next to his invention of the first moderately 
priced car and the “belt” for mass production, 
was his design for the curved dashboard. It was 
hardly streamlining but it was the first step away 
from plain buggy design 
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Michigan State College in East Lansing, the 
oldest land-grant college in the United States, 
has an impressive campus, with $31,000,000 
worth of completed new buildings and others in 
construction which will cost four and a half mil- 
lion more. There are 12,000 undergraduates. The 
Natural Science Building is said to be the largest 
laboratory of its type in the world, and handsome 
Shaw Hall houses 1550 men, with penthouses on 
top for graduate students. 


A Football Feud 


Since the stadium, dormitories, skating rink, 
and theater are self-liquidating, this mammoth 
building program cost the State only $11,000,000, 
as the touchy taxpayer is reminded by large signs 
here and there: “This Building Constructed With- 
out Expense to the Public.” 

But alas, the first schism of many that shake 
this land of lakes, peninsulas and islands was 
sharply evident on this beautiful campus. When I 
mentioned Michigan State’s recent admission to 
the Big Ten, Alvie Smith, head of the News 
Bureau, said, “Oh, yes, we're in this year for 
everything but football—we don’t get in on that 
till 1953, and there is a suspicion that Michigan U. 
had a finger in that pie.” He paused and his face 
was beatified. “In October we're going to kick the 
gizzard out of Michigan.” 

An aide came in with some clippings, saw my 
notebook, and said, “Did you tell him, Alvie, 


that in October we're going to kick the pancreas 
out of Michigan?” 

We finished talking about the radioactive fer- 
tilizer supplied to State College greenhouses by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and Mr. Smith 
walked out to the door with us. A junior on his 
staff approached. “You ought to get it in your 
story that in October we're going to kick the 
liver out of Michigan.” 

Later, in October, I was pleased to note that, 
with some anatomical exceptions, the prophecies 
were justified. 

The State Tourist Council, of which Pov Fur- 
long is administrative secretary, is assiduous and 
important—tourists are one of the three top busi- 
nesses in Michigan. They spend about a half- 
billion dollars a year within the state, a take ex- 
ceeded only by manufactures and agriculture. 
Lumber makes about $20,000,000 a year now, 
but even in its glorious roaring "90's it never made 
a fifth as much as the tourist trades do now. 

We spent two hours with Bob Furlong and with 
Chester Ellison and his colleagues on the His- 
torical Commission, and staggered back to the 
hotel with notebooks, pamphlets and maps. That 
night we looked them over. It was simple—all we 
had in front of us was 15,000 miles, eighty-six 
hotel stops, and six months. In addition to “You 
can’t miss it” the Michigan sirens had another 
tune: “You must see ——” “Don’t fail to 
visit ——” 











We brushed the papers off our beds and fell 
into them. “Tomorrow,” said Virginia, drowsily, 
“we drive west to Lake Michigan, then head 
north to Mackinac and Keweenaw, and from 
there we wendeth as we listeth, getting back to 
Detroit if we can tell which way is east.” 


Next morning we left Lansing, headed for 
Grand Rapids. The drive through lower Mich- 
igan is not exciting. This part of the state, in 
landscape, is horticultural. The signs mention 
cherry or apple cider in the spots where they 
crowd in between billboards about a native beer. 
But at Grand Rapids you are insulated, in the 
exact meaning of the word. Michigan, Superior 
and Huron are all about you. You are at sea 
among the lakes. 

Outside of the inevitable business and indus- 
trial districts, Grand Rapids is a pleasant town, 
with good old houses and tidy wooded avenues. 
The tidiness is partly accounted for by the dis- 
proportionate number of “Van” Somethings in 
its telephone book and on its War Memorial. 
The Dutch influente is still strong in West Central 
Michigan. 


Furniture and History 


There is one tactless question asked by every 
visitor to Grand Rapids. “Why is all bad furni- 
ture called “Grand Rapids furniture’? ” The man 
to answer it is Charles F. Campbell, director of 
the Furniture Museum in the old mansion built 
by T. Stewart White, the lumber king. 

“There was lumber here and there were fine 
artisans from many countries. Grand Rapids was 
getting into its swing as a furniture town at just 
the period when American taste was at its worst— 
the late Victorian. We’ve always made expensive 
stuff to suit the mode—we have virtually no mass 
production. Though we didn’t make the most 
furniture in America, we made the most fine 
furniture. When people wanted curlicues on 
everything, we gave them curlicues. Nowadays, 
those dizzy old designs are blamed on Grand 
Rapids, rather than on the period. Now that the 
taste has changed, well, look around you.” 

Around us were the magnificent model rooms 
of the museum, in which original Sheratons and 
Chippendales mingled indistinguishably (at least 
to the layman) with Grand Rapids pieces of the 
same design. The replica of Mount Vernon at the 
1931 International Colonial Exposition in Paris 
was furnished almost entirely with Grand Rapids 
reproductions. 

In one room of genuine antiquities, the back- 
ground is a mural by Gilbert White showing the 
White family as a mounted medieval group—the 
Sieur, the Dame, the Knight with the banner, and 
off at one side, the jester on a donkey. The 
donkey-borne chap is his writer-brother, Stewart 
Edward White. The knight with banner is Gilbert 
himself, of course. 

The top floor of the museum has some family 
skeletons of the “bad” period, and they are affec- 
tionately shown for Auld Lang Syne. Here is an 
ancient twin of President McKinley’s hideous lit- 
tle mission-oak rocking chair, some overpower- 
ing golden-oak dining “suites” and a sideboard 
made by George Pullman himself in his cabinet- 
making days, so darkly and ornately reminiscent 
of his early sleeping cars that the visitor half ex- 


pects to feel wheels stirring under him and to 
hear the muted wail of a train whistle. 

For a real whistle, not in the least muted, you 
have only to travel across town to call on Amer- 
ica’s last—and only steam calliope king, John 
Marcus Van Splunter. In a section of a large 
machine shop, he makes calliopes to order, re- 
pairs calliopes, rents calliopes, plays calliopes— 
and listens to them! 

In his version of their history he told 
me how in the 1860’s somebody in Cincinnati 
devised a set of steamboat whistles pitched to 
play Dixie, and how, from this phenomenon, 
startling traffic on the meandering Ohio, it was a 
mere step to the steam calliope, with Stars and 
Stripes Forever, and The Merry Widow, star- 
tling everybody, including the elephants. 


The calliope, alas, can now be played by rolls 
like those of a player piano, though the obscure 
genius who made the rolls died a few years ago 
and there are only fifty rolls now extant in the 
world—all of them owned by Mr. Van Splunter. 

“The great artists of the calliope played by 
hand, of course,”’ says Mr. Van Splunter. “*Musi- 
cians like Deacon Allbright of Evansville, In- 
diana, Buddy Geiss of Lexington, Kentucky, and 
Tommy Comstock of Jackson, Michigan—there 
aren’t many of them left. It’s hard work, and 
you're always worried about chirps. Even Com- 
stock got a chirp once in a while—one of those 
high overtones that zing out without warning. 

“There is still a large group of calliope fans, 
and some folks collect them—like that New York 
librarian, a Columbia graduate, who’s been writ- 


TIGERS AT PLAY. Club-owner W. O. Briggs (right) watches team from box of body-building Fishers. 








ing a book about them for ten years. One Fort 
Wayne fellow got a little beauty from me for his 
home, and after a few weeks he wrote to ask how 
he could tone it down. Imagine!” 

He started a roll of Sousa, Played about ten 
feet from us, under a low roof, it was clearly 
audible. Mr. Van Splunter listened with a rapt ex- 
pression. “Rousing, eh? Now listen to these 
waltzes.” 

The waltzes were rousing, too, and so were the 
fox trots. But the Christmas carols finally de- 
feated us. We tiptoed away to the strains of 
Silent (!) Night, with chirps and zings bouncing in 


the rafters and a foghorn groaning in the bass 


Getting into Grand Rapids had been easy 


like the descent to Avernus: but the exit—‘‘you 


can’t miss it’”—had involved us in five or six 
wrong turns 

At last, we got on a road that was going where 
we wanted to go—north along the Lake Mich- 
igan shore towards Ludington and Manistee, 
into that country of which one of my Lansing 
advisers had remarked, “There’s too much fuss 
made about Northern Michigan.” 

We drove to Ludington where you begin to see 
signs saying, “Worms,” “Nightcrawlers,” and 
sometimes simply, “Bait.’’ And from here north 
to Eagle Harbor the voice of the snapshot show- 
ing a smug man (left) and a dead fish (right) is 
heard in the land 

Some fish are edible—notably the wall-eyed 
pike, the whitefish, and the lake trout, whose 
pinkish salmonlike meat, with lemon mayonnaise, 
can hold its own against Maine lobster or sword- 
fish or pompano. And a weird passion for these 
and other finny creatures obtains along the shores 
of Michigan, where there is everything, trout, 
pike, bass, crapptes, and where at one season, 
the smelts gather in hordes and can be dipped up 
by the peck, without pretense of fishing 

The fish up here still pretend they like worms, 
to help out local industry. The easiest way to 
fish is with a bushel basket, in smelt season, or 
with a ball bat in whitefish season, a system de- 
vised by the Ojibway Indians. You walk out in 
the rapids or along the lake shallows, choose a 
whitefish and bean him. Then you dress him, 
hang him over some birch coals till he has just 
enough smoke and enough cooking, and you re- 
flect that this most delicious of all fish would cost 
$3.50 in a New York restaurant 


The Fabulous Whitefish 


There are no fish stories here, where everyone 
fishes, simply because the imagination is inade- 
quate to the facts. There is, of course, the Great 
Whitefish who dug out the St. Lawrence River 
and piled up Niagara Falls so that Lake Superior 
would fill up and give him room to flop his tail 


in fresh water. He has not been sighted since they 
built the Sault Ste. Marie canal and let in all his 
poor relations 


From the fish and laundry lines outside the 
cabins on Ludington’s shore, we drove north into 
the night towards Manistee, an old, honest town 
which was built on lumber and salt before tour- 
ism was dreamed of 

At one time Manistee had eleven salt and lum- 
ber millionaires. It still has the largest salt op- 


erations in America (Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) the salt wells and plant 
owned by the Morton Company. Salt production 
was a natural correlative of timbering in the 
early days. It supplied work for the long cold 
winters when timber cutting was impracticable, 
and it supplied something to ship in barrels made 
of the odd bits and pieces of wood not worth 
shipping for themselves. 

Lumber is gone now, but lumberman Tom G. 
Jones is still in Manistee. He is Welsh, of course, 
a tall lean blond, still with some traces of yellow 
in his silver hair. 

Mr. Jones’ memories of the good-old, bad-old 
days are more salty than sentimental. He began 
es, yy wit fen a working at the age of twelve as a shingle splitter, 
7 Pa gle Se “ making 5000 shingles a day for forty cents. At 
| + Fe aes aol ’ fifteen he could split 10,000 shingles daily, and 
his earnings rocketed to ninety cents. The head 
filers on the saws in those days, he says, with a 
glitter in his eyes, got seven to eight dollars a day. 

Lumbering was strictly burglarious in early 
Michigan. You bought a quarter-section of land 
and then cut down every tree within a hundred 
miles. As one of Tom Jones’ employers said, 
“This is Government land; the Government is 
’ the people; I am one of the people.” 
ahs atlas . Once you had cut the stuff, your sense of 
property revived, and you branded it with a cast- 
iron sledge bearing your mark, before floating 
it downstream with other people’s logs. Mr. 
Jones gave us, from his rich collection, a brand- 
ing stamp labelled “Mc” which was so heavy 
(five and a half pounds) for its size (six by two 
inches) that when we mailed it home, the parcel- 
post clerk gave us a sharp look and held it to his 
ear to see if it ticked. 

“Mc” is probably Jim McGee of the ballad: 





HORSE IS KING on autoless, exclusive Mackinac. Carriage brings guests from dock to hotel. 


GRAND HOTEL PORCH is touted as world’s longest. Island resort is one of nation’s swankiest. 





Who feeds us beans? Who feeds us tea? 
Louie Sands and Jim McGee. 


We make the big trees fall kersplash 
And hit the ground an awful smash ; 
And for the logs, who gets the cash? 
Louie Sands and Jim McGee. 


The cash that Louie Sands got ran into mil- 
lions, but he was buried by benevolent friends, 
penniless. 

Asked how many saloons there were in old 
Manistee, Mr. Jones merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “On which Saturday night?” But he re- 
' teem a 4 : members twenty-seven of more or less permanent 

eo ee status—about one for every twenty families. But 

i ane the residents were not the best customers—it was 

bt ‘aga F when the hairy boys came out of the woods that 
‘ } the town began to roar. 


5 | os : , — Sawdust Spoils 
w ¢ Fist fights with nothing barred were common- 
place. There was no special animus in these 
: ; ‘ ae «a , fights. When someone felt that he was a woolly 
be ; wolf and had to howl he gayly went for the eyes, 
ears, and bowels of the largest stranger at hand. 
Knives were frowned on, but bottles and peavy 
bars were legitimate. 

There are trucks full of sizable logs on all the 
roads of northwest Michigan, but these are for 
wood pulp. In its best days the state produced 
lumber worth about $90,000,000 a year; in 1949 
it squeezed out about twenty millions. It will be 
ten or twenty years before the spoilage of the 
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sawdust barons is repaired. For the moment, = 
Michigan is more interested in $500,000,000 + ‘ 
worth of tourists. t dawns? ze 
As you go north you begin to believe that half- “s vs. Sadia 
billion figure, for travel is not generally cheap in a Ss : 
the resort country of Michigan. Hotels and res- ; | § : 
taurants and cabins are excellent, but the season 
is short, and the owners have to make hay. On 
the desk of the sumptuous Grand Hotel on 
Mackinac Island is a sign that says “This hotel is , 
closed for eighty-one per cent of the year.” A 
North from Manistee the road skirts Lake f 
Michigan for a time, then swerves east toward 
Traverse City, running mile after mile between 
cherry orchards (this section is the pie-cherry ie 
capital of America) with rows of trees like trim : ae 
green boutonnieres. During the late afternoon we se -- 
swung north again around Grand Traverse Bay, Sor FF. yer” . 
past Torch Lake on our right and back to the 
gathering darkness of the main coast,where litle [ix nn 7 afin ‘a 
dervishes of fog danced and faded in our head- , 
lights. 


A Trip to Mackinac Island 


“Charlevoix next,” said Virginia. ““That’s where 
you'd take off for Beaver Island.” 

“If you were going to Beaver Island,” I said. 

“You're afraid to go because that man in 
Lansing said, “The Irish will eat you.’ Thiak of PARADOX OF MACKINAC is fervor with which auto-rich Michiganders embrace old dobbin. 
it, an all-Irish island outside Ireland, with a 
Mormon king in ts past, deposed and kitted by HONEYMOON COUPLE ride bicycles, another favored transportation mode on Mackinac, 
his own followers. Think —— 

“Think,” I said sternly, “of the hour of the 
night, and the wait tomorrow for uncertain ferry- 
boats—and of the thirty-six-dollar reservation we 
have for tomorrow night on Mackinac.” 

We pushed north along Lake Michigan as far 
as Petoskey, and slept that night in the old but 
elegant Perry Hotel, which in the 19th century 
began to cater to rich and allergic travelers. Its 
quiet corridors occasionally still hear the final 
sneeze of a hay-fever sufferer escaping from the 
pollen count of regions farther south. 

At Mackinaw City next day we waited for the 
Algomah II to take us to Mackinac Island (ob- 
serve the final “-aw’’ and “-ac” in these two 
names, though both are pronounced ‘“‘aw’’). Our 
car was going north by the State Ferry across the 
Straits to St. Ignace, to be picked up by us after 
we left the island, where cars are not allowed. i 

The Algomah IT, a businesslike little steamer, 
chugs out of the harbor, with its mixed load of 
sight-seers-for-a-day and monied visitors-for- 









longer to the island fortress of history, luxury, + * 
fairy-tale charm, no mosquitoes or flies and no * 2 
hay fever. Mackinac, about nine miles away, is 4 , 


visible on a clear day for the entire journey, a 
green, humped object rising out of deep blue 
water, which suggested a turtle to the Indians, 
and thereby got its Chippewa name, Michili- 
mackinac (“the great turtle”). F 
Probably no hotel in the United States has so - 
dramatic a setting as the Grand on Mackinac. 
Its long white colonnaded front, of almost Doric 
simplicity, can be seen as a white scoring on the 
green hillside from five or six miles across the g 
water, and for sixty-four years has been a target 
’ for binoculars and awestruck eyes. On the Algo- 
mah II our fellow-passengers crowded to the rails 
to stare and point at it. Most of them were not L, 
going to the Grand. But we were. The hotel bus, r 
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with red-plumed horses and red-jacketed coach- 
man was waiting at the dock, and five or six of 
us climbed up the back steps into its polished- 
wood and old-leather interior to the long side 
seats facing each other. Everybody grinned, and 
one fat man who had seemed grouchy on the 
boat said, “Pretty stylish hoosegow!” 

We ascended with style but no haste through 
the streets of a village amazingly like Hamilton, 
Bermuda, but without oleanders. People on bi- 
cycles and in victorias and on foot stopped to 
look at us—which was the Grand Hotel’s main 
idea. If you don’t gasp when the bus stops before 
the 880-foot stretch of porch and you see the 
wide red-carpeted steps and red-carpeted center 
section of the portico, you are going to hurt the 
feelings of W. Stewart Woodfill, your landlord. 

He has not forgotten that Cornelius Vanderbilt 
was president of this hotel and that its opening 
in 1887 was attended by Swifts, Cudahys, Ar- 
mours, and Mrs. Potter Palmer—people who 
could buy Newport or Palm Beach out of their 
loose change. Do not, even today, bump the 
people at the next table—they probably produced 
the ham in front of you. 

On the desk is a sign: “If anyone at this desk 
or on our staff fails to smile or to please you, 
your stay at the Grand Hotel will be on the 
courtesy of the house.” Thinking of that min- 
imum American-plan charge of twenty-six dollars 
a day for two, I told my wife, “When the boy 
brings our bags down just before we check out, 
kick him good and hard on the shins.” 

Then we were taken up in the elevator and 
deposited as “guests of Mr. Woodfill’” in the 
Governor's Suite, which rents to everybody but 
the governor and visiting journalists for $115 a 
day—and is worth it, even without bloodhounds 
to help you find yourself in its three huge 
rooms, two baths and private balcony. So my 

m. shin-kicking idea was another splendid bit of 
j ingenuity gone to pot. 

TINGLING VITALITY is one of the essences of Michigan life. College couple take time Mr. Woodfill says that once in a while some- 
out from summer job at Wequetonsing Hotel to dunk themselves in Little Traverse Bay. one does write back to say that a bellboy was 


POWERBOAT SUCH CRUST is hobbyhorse of baker owner. She cuts along Gold Cup course in Detroit River a€over 100 mph. 

















slow with the ice or the beds were too soft, or 
something. He promptly mails a check refunding 
the total charges. “It’s worth a hundred dollars, 
now and then, to know that nobody can have an 
honest complaint about my hotel.” 

Since the first white man, Jean Nicolet, canoed 
through the straits in 1634, Mackinac Island has 
condensed as much American history as any 
other spots on the continent. French priests and 
fur traders and voyageurs held it for France with 
side jabs at the British and half a dozen Indian 
nations till the end of the French and Indian 
War; and Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac main- 
tained a garrison on the island till 1701, while 
French and British punched it out on the main- 
land near Mackinaw City. 

Though the island was ceded to the United 
States after the Revolution, the English refused 
to leave till 1796. And till after the War of 1812, 
Mackinac passed back and forth between the 
British and the Americans like a blue chip in a 
poker game 

If you are viewing history from Mr. Woodfill’s 
victoria, you will descend from it to walk up the 
steep path to old Fort Mackinac, and soon you 
will be less of a jingoist. For in 1812 the Amer- 
icans tried to hold this tidy fort, with pine pali- 
sade, barracks, hospital, and pleasant cottages for 
officers, commanding the narrows between Mack- 
inac and Bois Blanc Island. But the British sen- 
sibly approached from the other side, jumping to 
a spot still called British Landing, and proceeded 
to chuck everything but John Jacob Astor into the 
fort with complete impunity? 

In 1814, the ousted Americans tried to dupli- 
cate the coup from British Landing, but failed. 
They did not regain possession of the island till 
the British withdrew in 1815, after the Treaty of 
Ghent. 

Below the old fort, the carriage passes the fur- 
trading post of John Jacob Astor, the Edward 
Biddle house (oldest on the island), and the home 
of John Jacob’s son, William, which Mr. Woodfill 
bought and restored after the current Astors had 








DUNE SCOOTERS are operated by resorts on shores of Lake Michigan. Mack 
Wood, scooter-fleet owner and an originator of pastime, tools cut-down Ford over sand. 





CAMPING, PAR EXCELLENCE, from luxury camp to genuine roughing it, is a Michigan main- 
stay. On shore of Lake Margrethe a summering family loads its boat for some late-afternoon fishing. 


said they were tired of restoring places where 
their ancestors had touched their wandering toes. 

The island has some interesting natural phe- 
nomena: it is supposed to have been one of the 
first places in Michigan to emerge from the re- 
ceding primeval ocean, which left six successive 
beaches still to be seen as well-marked terraces 
against the hills. There is a natural bridge, a 
sugar-loaf pinnacle, numerous storied caves, and 
of course a Lover’s Leap, which would permit a 
brokenhearted Indian maid a net drop, straight 
down, of about 150 feet. There are lilacs and 
arbutus and forget-me-nots everywhere. 

As we drove through one of the shady roads 
in the interior, one of our horses dropped a 
plume, and the driver went back to look for it. 
Their feathered pompons are not only hard to 
get (there is only one circus outfitter that can 
supply them), but they are much coveted by 
lesser jehus of the public carriages. “If one of 
them found this, he’d put it on his horse and 
people might think his battered outfit came from 
the Grand,” said Mr. Woodfill’s coachman. 

Around a bend we met a group of slightly tat- 
tered children, and one small girl cried out, “Yo’ 
hoss has lost his hat.” “Indians,” said the driver. 
“These woods are full of them—mixed Indian 
and French and English blood, out of the trap- 
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pers. The French left more than lilac on this 
island.”” 

By Tranquil Trail we approached an Olympian 
bluff, upon which eminent Midwestern Victorians 
had built a score of mammoth summer homes— 
turreted and gabled and iced with jigsaw patterns, 
and mostly still occupied by the families of the 
builders. “The Charmed Circle,” said our driver. 
“It’s not easy to get in.” 

My wife got in by accident next day, through 
chatting with a stranger in the fudge shop. The 
stranger was sure his hostess, Mrs. Henry Parsons 
Erwin, nee Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, would be 
glad to show her one or two of the three Blodgett 
houses on the bluff. 

The houses were 19th-century gentility pre- 
served in amber, with wide porches opening off 
parlors large enough for waltzing and “living 
pictures,” arches of carved golden oak, and stair- 
cases planned for the sweep of moire silk and 
hand-embroidered dust ruffles. Upstairs, the 
Blodgetts slept in airy rooms with many win- 
dows. “It is wonderful to wake up,” said Mrs. 
Erwin, “and open your eyes on all Lake Huron, 
and then go down and jump in it, cold as it is, 
before breakfast.” 

The Blodgett stables, had, at times, contained 
eight vehicles, an Irish jaunting car, a Spanish 
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tartana, a wicker phaeton, two surreys, one buck- 
board, one wooden phaeton, and one victoria. 
The horses and the household staff traveled back 
and forth with the family from Grand Rapids 
each summer. 

“There have been some changes on the bluff,” 
said Mrs. Erwin, “some people moving in that 
none of us had ever heard of. But we liked them 
very much. It’s not like, say, Martha’s Vine- 
yard.” She smiled. “*I spent a summer there once, 
and I didn’t meet a soul.” 

Sometimes on Mackinac there is even a mil- 
lionaire “‘no one has ever heard of,” as Stewart 
Woodfill discovered in 1939, when his friend 
Walter Dill Scott, then president of Northwestern 
University, telephoned from Chicago to say, “Stu, 
you've got an unidentified rich man staying in 
your hotel. All | know about him is that he has 
no heirs and wants to endow a college. How 
about finding him and steering him toward 
Northwestern?” 

When Mr. Woodfill searched the register, he 
found an embarrassment of millionaires, but all 
of them had families. He questioned the staff, but 
none of them had noticed an unknown guest 
making like a millionaire around the place. 
“That’s understandable,” he explained to us. 
“The quietest guests we have are the richest.” 

Finally, it was the fox that came to the hunter. 
Woodfill was having a shave in the hotel barber- 
shop when the man in the next chair said sud- 
denly, “I’ve got a problem. I want to leave some 
money to some kind of school or charity, but I 
don’t know which. Something in Chicago, I 
guess, since | made my money there. I thought of 
Chicago U.” 

Mr. Woodfill considered. “But that’s the Rocke- 
feller school, isn’t it? They’re pretty well oiled. 
Now let me see—there’s Northwestern—fine uni- 
versity—beautiful campus—but poorer than Job’s 
fleas.” (A misstatement of considerable propor- 
tions.) 

“That's a good idea. I'll think about it.” 

A week or two later Northwestern got a check 
from Walter P. Murphy for $7,000,000, and when 
Mr. Murphy died an additional $25,000,000. 


$32,000,000 Chair 


The barber chair, a well-groomed but aged 
veteran, was left in place when the shop was re- 
furnished a few years ago, and there is a plaque 
above it which says: 


While Sitting in This Barber Chair 
On Aug. 19, 1939, 
Mr. WALTER P. MuRPHY 
Made the Decision to give $32,000,000 
For the Founding of the Technological 
Institute of Northwestern University. 


I thought of sitting in it for a moment, to say 
that I had, but I remembered in time that I still 
had tips to pay up to Keweenaw and back to 
New York, and that Mr. Woodfill was still 
around. I don’t begrudge anyone $32,000,000, 
but I like to keep a bit of the change. Stu may 
know the president of Harvard. 


From the deck of our boat steaming toward 
St. Ignace we could see the long lines of automo- 
biles waiting at each end of the State ferry line 








connecting St. Ignace with Mackinaw City. If 
you are too far back in the line, you'll miss the 
ferry and will have to wait an hour or two for 
the next. If Mr. Woodfill’s current project suc- 
ceeds, there will be a bridge across the Straits 
five miles long and 150 feet high, with a center 
span of 4600 feet, 400 feet longer than that of the 
Golden Gate. The thing would cost about $60,- 
000,000 and take five years to build, but its spon- 
sors believe it would pay for itself in twenty years. 
Anyhow, if Stewart Woodfill could charm thirty- 
two millions out of a barber chair, he can prob- 
ably get his sixty from the legislature. 

When you step off the boat at St. Ignace onto 
the Upper Peninsula you are in Central Standard 


time, and in another country—not Michigan, and 
not Wisconsin (though it looks on the map like 
an extension of the latter) but just the Upper 
Peninsula. From St. Ignace headed for Marquette, 
you leave Lake Huron and drive for a time along 
the border of Lake Michigan, then north to the 
oceanic edges of vast Lake Superior. 

From the Lower Peninsula to the Upper Penin- 
sula there is a change in character of the country 
as definite as that which you see and feel in sail- 
ing out of a calm harbor into windy open waters. 
There are no cornfields or peach or cherry or- 
chards here; just the low surf clawing at the 
shingle on your left and the black shade of ever- 
greens and marsh. growth on your right, with 


here and there a sunlit clearing or a narrow river, 
where the black bears and the deer come to drink. 

Late in the afternoon we were in Marquette, 
on the north shore of the Upper Peninsula. 
Though it is only about one sixth as large, the 
city remarkably resembles Duluth. It climbs up 
and down hills, and is dotted with churches; 
it has good hotels and a smart business section 
Marquette was first an iron and lumber town, 
but now it has varied businesses, attracted by 
its good harbor; and because of its penitentiary, 
its name has the blood-chilling ring of names like 
Alcatraz. 

It is not the administration of the prison that 
is tough, but the inmates. Michigan has no death 


SOME MICHIGANDERS combine work and play. Executive H. C. Otto commutes by plane from cabin to Detroit office. 





penalty, and since one can serve only one life 
sentence, it is just as cheap to kill two or three 
or a dozen persons as to kill one. There are lifers 
in other Michigan prisons, but the ones too tough 
to handle there are dropped into Marquette to be 


managed by Warden Emery Jacques and a staff 


dangerously reduced by an economy-minded 
legislature 

The prison is full to capacity, and there is al- 
most no turnover, except by death. Of the 900 
inmates of August, 1950, at least nine tenths are 
there for good. In 1949 the State Parole Board 
passed on four applications to the governor 
Whether the governor signed any of them I do 
not know, but it matters little, since it is 100 to | 
that anyone freed from Marquette will be back 
by the end of a year 

Mr. Jacques, the warden of this combined 
morgue and tiger’s den, is a pleasant chap of 
earty middle age who was principal of a high 
school before he studied penology. He and his 
assistants have developed a scientific and philo- 


sophic interest in social incurables, so that they 
seem to think more of the causes and possible 
cures for crime than of the fact that 900 desperate 
criminals are watching every step they take, some 
with precariously smuggled or hand-fashioned 
blackjacks and slim sharp knives called “‘shives”’ 
and nothing to lose by_using them. 

This does not mean that the warden and keep- 
ers are purely academicians or cream puffs. A few 
weeks before we visited the prison, Mr. Jacques 
had taken Gov. Mennen Williams down to the 
messroom for lunch before an inspection. A num- 
ber of misguided prisoners thought it a favorable 
time to riot and grab the governor and the 
warden as hostages. But Governor Williams had 
undoubtedly built up muscle tone by walking 
miles around that suite in the Grand Hotel. He 
and Jacques had knocked down five of their at- 
tackers before the guards came up, shot one and 
beat off the rest. 

The grounds surrounding the grim buildings 
are set with handsome flower beds. Some of the 


SPARE, CLEAN BEAUTY of an inland seascape marks Lake Superior’s Upper Peninsula coast line. 





prisoners like to garden. For a time they raised 
canaries, but the warden had to stop this. Their 
highly commended singers, perhaps because of 
local influences, wouldn't sing. 


In Negaunee, about ten miles west of Mar- 
quette, lives Ray A. Brotherton of the Historical 
Society, whose albums, notebooks and mono- 
graphs tell a rich and detailed story of iron, lum- 
ber, shipping and sport during the last hundred 
years of the Peninsula. Mr. Brotherton himself 
has had a finger in almost every local pie during 
sixty of these years. 

His account of the white man’s discovery of 
iron in the Marquette-Escanaba ranges about 
1844 is soundly documented, but told with a 
slight twinkle in some of its parentheses. The 
early adventurers, looking for lumber or metals 
or other riches, heard from the Chippewas there 
were rocks nearby too heavy to carry. The weary 
axe and arrow makers did not care to struggle 
with a material that runs (in fair grade ore) about 


FAR FROM HURRY and tension of 








two tons to the cubic yard. The Indians were 
quite willing to show the outcroppings of this 
useless stuff to the white brother. They were 
probably quite surprised to find the same brother 
zipping all over the place on steel rails and steel 
horses a few years later. 

It is simple, Mr. Brotherton told us, to get out 
of Negaunee towards L’Anse. It was, indeed, but 
it was also simple for us to get back in. We made 
thirty-four miles from Negaunee to Negaunee in 
thirty-eight minutes. It was nice to see the old 
town again. It was even nicer to see L’Anse, “The 
Cove” or “Little Harbor” when at last we found it. 
One wonders what Robert Louis Stevenson and his 
donkey would have done with this: steep ever- 
green hills on one side, the great inland ocean on 
the other; the iridescent beach sands, tinted red 
and purple by copper and iron waste, and the 
gray-blue water licking almost up to your tires 
from the dim horizon. 

The shabby lumber mills remind you that 
L’Anse is living on sawdust and borrowed time, 


till tourism saves it, and the big trees grow again. 
Its iron is gone forever. 

From L’Anse you run along Keweenaw Bay 
into Keweenaw itself, that little finger of land 
thrusting about seventy miles into Lake Superior. 
Keweenaw has been cursed by lake sailors for 
almost three centuries now, because boats to and 
from Duluth, racing to beat a storm or to finish 
one more trip before the great freeze, are pushed 
north into worse weather and colder water 
around this little premontory. 

There is a strait across Keweenaw which di- 
vides the towns of Hancock and Houghton, but 
this offers shelter to shipping only in real emer- 
gency. The Wilfred Sykes, largest ship on the 
lakes, made a trial run—or rather a trial crawl— 
through it in 1950, without damage; but the 
Sykes had the channel to itself and took its time. 

The State College of Mines at Houghton has 
the finest regional collection of minerals I have 
ever seen, for Michigan is an almost complete 
geological museum in itself. Julius Nachazel, who 


is a professor here, as well as mayor of Houghton, 
finally gave us a scientific answer to a rumor which 
had followed us from Lansing to Keweenaw: No, 
there is no modern ghost city in the Porcupine 
Mountains, where copper diggings were aban- 
doned because of radioactivity; but there are at 
least three deposits of uranium in Michigan, 
whose value and location no one knows except 
the people who are supposed to know. 

Eleven miles northeast of Hancock is Calumet 
of the noble name, “peace pipe,” and the long, 
vivid copper history. Here we hoped to find a 
friend of Virginia's, Sigurd Olson, who, she said, 
“used to live in Calumet in 1920." We were sur- 
prised and delighted to find him by one telephone 
call. “Come over and let me show you Ke- 
weenaw,” he said, in the tone of voice proper to 
one who had the Koh-i-noor in his showcase. 

As we got into his car, Virginia said, “We were 
afraid you might be away.” 

Sig looked at her sternly, 
weenaw—in August?” 


“Away from Ke- 
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industry and cities are miles of unexploited lake shores. Sunset touches silhouette of Grand Island, Hiawatha’s reputed homeland. 





Fabulous Bar Harber 


The rock-bound hosts of Maine still mourn the passing of J. P. Morgan and the great art of flirtation 








THE PROPER DOWN-EASTERS meet for talk and tea in the afternoons, here at the Seal Harbor home of Mr. Gilbert Montague. 








by CLEVELAND AMORY 


IN October, 1947, the front page of a newspaper 
in Paris, the Figaro, featured a story about one 
of America’s most famous resort towns. The 
story declared that this town, located in the state 
of Maine, had been half destroyed by a fire set by 
local peasants as a means of protesting the long- 
continued occupation of their territory by Amer- 
ica’s landed aristocracy. As it later turned out, 
this remarkable version of the worst fire in the 
history of American resorts was built up from 
just one piece of information—the name of the 
fire’s place of origin. Unfortunately, this place 
ranks, socially speaking, as the most modest one 
to be found anywhere in the area; it is known as 
Dolliver’s Dump. 

If the fire had burned nearby Ellsworth, or 
Bangor, or even Maine’s capital, Augusta, it is a 
reasonable assumption that all the stories about 
it would have been of far less national interest, 
and possibly of no international interest. The fire 
did not, however. It burned a place which has 
been pronounced, ever since a Bostonian built 
the first cottage there, as Baa Habba; which is 
located on the northeast shore of the island of 
Mount Desert, pronounced like the final course 
of a meal, and which is both nationally and inter- 
nationally accorded a rank second only to New- 
port in the annals of American society. To a paper 
like the imaginative Figaro the combination of 
such a place with Dolliver’s Dump, pronounced 
as spelled, was simply too good to be true. 

Actually it was too good to be true in more 
ways than one. Most Bar Harborites now believe 
that the fire did not start in Dolliver’s at all but 
forty feet outside, its probable cause being the 
focusing of the sun’s rays through the windshield 
of an abandoned car. Furthermore, contrary to 
the general outside impression, which unfortu- 
nately still exists, Bar Harbor was not, as a town, 
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CADILLAC MOUNTAIN, partly burned in the 
great fire of 1947, rises behind Bar Harbor. 
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YOUNG SALTS of the Bar Harbor Yacht Club stream ashore for lunch at the 
private dock of Charles C. Chaplin during a pause in a regatta. The island- 
locked waters around Mount Desert are matchless for sailing and cruising. 





OLD TRADITION survives at the Bar Harbor Club, whose members meet for a chat after Sunday church, just as they have always done. 


half destroyed. There was, of course, severe dam- 
age; it could hardly have been otherwise with a 
blaze which, on top of the worst Indian-summer 
drought in Maine history, was pushed by a wind 
strong enough, according to one observer, to 
“split tree trunks apart with cracks like pistol 


shots.”” The worst loss was undoubtedly that of 


the Jackson Memorial Laboratory, national cen- 
ter of cancer research; its thousands of mice, 
bred and tested in some cases through 208 con- 
secutive generations, were lost. But even this 
laboratory, which received nationwide publicity 
and gifts from all over the world, was quickly 
rebuilt and is now operating on a larger scale 
than it was before the fire. The rest of the town, 
including every public building—all churches, 
schools and hospitals as well as shops, offices and 
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banks—was spared. Two thirds of the famous 
Acadia National Park, including its picture post- 
card drive to the top of Mount Cadillac, was also 
undamaged. Despite the fact that everyone had 
to be evacuated, first to the town athletic field 
and later down to the very dock itself, where 
only a last-minute change in wind saved them, 
not a single life was lost as a direct result of 
the fire. 

As the Newport-type resort, however, the kind 
of resort on which Bar Harbor built its reputa- 
tion, the Figaro was more accurate. Here by 
count of cottages—the word “cottage” being 
used in the Newport sense, or castle—Bar Harbor 
was actually between one third and one fourth 
destroyed, it lost no fewer than 67 out of a total 
of 9 


ase. 


But even here credit to the French paper must 
be given sparingly. To place all the blame for 
Bar Harbor’s failure to continue as the kind of 
resort it was, on a fire which occurred in late 
October and was socially out of season anyway, 
is as unjust as it is incorrect. Included in the loss 
column were many cottages which were destined 
to be torn down for tax purposes anyway. Even 
those who suffered extreme losses now admit that 
Bar Harbor cottage life, which lacked the latter- 
day vitality of Newport’s, was on the way out 
tong before the fire. Booming from the ’90’s to 
World War I, it had a brief renaissance in the 
*20’s, staggered through the depression, and then 
virtually disappeared when World War II gave 
marching orders to taxes, servants and the Old 
Way of Life in general. 








TAXES and the servant problem have almost wiped 
out all of the gigantic Bar Harbor “cottages.” 


Faded as it is as the Newport-type resort, Bar 
Harbor has made remarkable post-fire progress 
toward becoming the more democratic type of 
resort its more forward-thinking residents desire 
it to be. 

Credit for this belongs’ primarily, of course, 
to the year-round natives; when the three old 
resort hotels—the Malvern, the Belmont and 
the De Gregoire—burnt down, they were largely 
responsible for raising the funds for the new Bar 
Harbor Hotel. Nonetheless, credit is also due the 
constantly growing anti-stuffy bloc among present- 
day summer residents. Heading this bloc are the 
young scientists and their families centering 
around the Jackson Memorial Laboratory. Not 
only have they opened the gates to Bar Harbor’s 
new clubs like the Yacht Club and the Polo and 
Racing Association, but they have also cracked 
the old stand-bys like the Kebo Valley Golf Club; 
even the famed Pot and Kettle has for its current 
president none other than Dr. Clarence Little, 
director of the laboratory. 

Among other things gone with the wind and 
fire at the resort is the ancient antipathy toward 
the “tripper,”” as the tourist used to be called. 
Last year nearly half a million visitors came to 
view the scenic wonders of Acadia National 
Park, and today many of Bar Harbor’s tourist 
camps and courts are so attractive that their cus- 
tomers have started coming back year after year. 
Furthermore, the most desirable properties of 
the resort have seen major activity in estate sur- 
gery. Two large, once extremely private homes, 
the Gist Blair place and the Charles Sampson 
place, have become public guest-houses, the old 
Stotesbury place has been bought for a new ferry 
landing for a Canadian service to bring tourists 
from Nova Scotia, and at least one so-called 
“cottage,” that of the late Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
has become a real cottage—or rather two real 
cottages, since a Princeton professor recently 
converted Mrs. McLean’s old bowling alley into 
one of Bar Harbor’s modern show places. 

Summing up these changes, Mrs. John De 
Witt Peltz, a Bar Harbor old-timer, takes an 
optimistic stand. “If you come from Squedunk 
and haven't got even a friend of a friend,” she 
declares, “you can have a better time in Bar 
Harbor right now than you can at any other 
social resort.’” Mrs. Peltz, who has summered at 
the resort since she was six weeks old and whose 
mother summered there for sixty-six years before 


SUMMERTALK engrosses Mrs. Timothée Adamowski 
and Mrs. Mabel Van Rensselaer Johnson at afternoon tea. 


TWO famous Bar Harbor figures meet at church— Mrs. 
William Ordway Partridge and Mrs. Shepard Fabbri. 


SUMMER FUN includes dances at the Bar Harbor Club, 
attended by W. W. Frazier [TV and Miss Julie Thayer. 
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NOVELIST Mary Roberts Rinehart has 


lived at hotel since fire destroyed her house. 


YACHT brings Mrs. John J. O’Brien to Bar 
Harbor from her nearby Seal Harbor home. 


PUNDIT Walter Lippmann summers quietly 
at Southwest Harbor, attends few parties. 





her, bases this belief not only on such features as 
the weekly recreation program offered by the 
Acadia Park service but also on the fact that 
Bar Harbor, which is second to no other resort 
in physical assets, is in a better position than any 
other to give people inexpensive good times. 

The Bar Harbor cottages on the shore, as op- 
posed to those back from it, were virtually all 
undamaged by the fire. Here, dominated by an 
autocratic widow matriarchy, a measure of the 
Good Old Days still goes on. All the major cities 
of Bar Harbor’s social past are represented by at 
least one grande dame, among the most conspic- 
uous of them being Mrs. Edward Browning of 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Henry D. Burnham of Boston, 
Mrs. Alfred Anson of New York and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer of Chicago; of these, Mrs. Browning, who 
first coached up to the resort in a four-in-hand in 
1907, probably describes the society best. “I’m 
a newcomer,” she says. 

On many of the doors there are still Indian- 
made wicker baskets for the benefit of calling 
cards; today, however, their hostess “In” and 
“Out” signs are not manipulated, as they once 
were, for the benefit of the caller, but rather for 
the benefit of the callee. Butlers are still in evidence 
in most of thecottages; footmen, on the other hand, 
have gone with the wind. No longer can one be 
confident, as one approaches a Bar Harbor front 
door—as one once would have been—that it will 
be opened by an alert servant before one even 
presses the bell ; indeed, on a Thursday afternoon, 
one can be extremely confident that it won’t be 
opened by aservant at all. Bar Harbor dinners are 
still late, 8 or even 8:30, and dinner jackets are 
SEAGOING spectators watch the Bar Harbor Yacht Club Regatta aboard A. Atwater Kent's sloop worn, but tails are as — as the upstairs maid. 

fi At the Bar Harbor Club there are dances, 
YOUNG YACHTSMEN compare notes on tacks and luffs during a lunch-hour pause in the regatta. buffet suppers and “tombola, ned prize ticket 
; ' iia luncheons, but the only real social rush hour 
¥ . oe occurs on Sunday between church and lunch. 
Old Bar Harborites claim that at this time you 
can still tell the right people from the wrong 
people from the fact that, as one comes out of the 
club toward the swimming pool, the wrong people 
take the first umbrella to the right and the right 
people take the first umbrella to the left; despite 
this refinement, the fact remains that in the ’20’s 
there were at least six or seven umbrellas—full of 
both rights and wrongs. 
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The Old Guard 


In the face of this destitution there are some 
Bar Harborites who still look on the bright side. 
“If there are fewer people,” says New York’s Mrs. 
William Keyser, “it’s so much the better for the 
rest of us.” 

The majority, however, are not so sure, 
the dim view of the resort being perhaps 
most sternly expressed by Mrs. John Dorrance, 
of Philadelphia, who summers at Bar Harbor 
bolstered not only by Campbell Soup but also 
by the presence of two married daughters in 
nearby cottages. “We're all dying,” she says. 
Another Philadelphian, Mrs. John B. Thayer, is 
equally stern. “If you came here to come to Bar 
Harbor,” she says, “you are going to be dis- 
appointed.” (Continued on Page 46) 
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SPINNAKERS ballooning, sloops of the Interna- 
tional One-Design Class run before the wind down 
Frenchman's Bay. Seven classes competed in race. 
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. .. this year you'll treasure a ‘‘close-to-home"’ 
vacation — in pleasureful, historic New England. 


. .. and to quaint Cape Cod, pine-lovely Maine, 
or the sturdy mountains and beautiful lakes of New 
Hampshire or Vermont — you'll want to fly Nertheast! 


Northeast Airlines is your perfect New England connection at New York 
from all parts of the U.S. ~ because Nertheast serves all 

New England. And when you're in New England, 
Northeast is your perfect travel way 

to see and visit more of its delightful charms. 

Pian now for your greatest vacation... New England 

via Northeast! 





Northeast Airlines 


Sea your Travel Agent. or for information on All-Expense Vasiilens 


write Northeast Airlines, Logan Airport, East Boston, Mass. 
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“Pickin's used to be purty good, till all the dudes 

started to carry American Express Travelers Cheques.” 
You can’t get thrown by losing your money when you carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques. They're 100% safe—you get a quick refund 
if they're lost, stolen, or destroyed. And American Express Travelers 
Cheques are as spendable as cash—anywhere. Just sign them when you 
buy them and again when you spend thern—no other identification needed. 
Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! j 











STARCHY Bar Harbor Club sees some surprising vitality as young socialites 
try out a fast Charleston, the 1920's dance which was revived last summer. 


(Continued from Page 44) 
Mrs. Thayer is conscious of some 
tradition still going on. “We still eat 
up and down West Street,”” she de- 
clares, “just the way we used to.” 
Even this, however, is challenged by 
Authoress Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
a burned-out cottager who now sum- 
mers at the flossy new Hotel Bar 
Harbor. “Today,” she says, “we still 
know where we're going to eat all 
right. The trouble is we even know 
who we're going to sit beside. There 
are only five eligible males in Bar 
Harbor, and one is pushing ninety.” 


Last summer one Bar Harbor 
bachelor, not included in Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s tabulation, was asked how he 
was able to undergo the social life at 
the resort summer after summer with 
the same few people. The young 
man became very thoughtful. “I 
drink a good deal,” he said quietly. 
“You couldn’t do it sober.” 

It is impossible to dismiss in this 
fashion, however, an island 500 miles 
from New York which, through the 
years, has not only boasted such per- 
manent family residents as Pulitzers 
and Damrosches, Rockefellers and 


NEW HOUSE of Minot K. Milliken, is one of a few built by younger Bar 
Harborites. All the Millikens like to wear kilts, sometimes even in town. 
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BALLET students practice jetés on the sandy beach of Hull’s Cove, hand- 
some site of the Bar Harbor Summer Dance School, now in its fifth year. 


Fords, E. T. Stotesburys and At- 
water Kents, but which has also at- 
tracted, on an individual scale, ce- 
lebrities who have run the gamut 
from the elder J. P. Morgan to 
Nijinsky. To compare Bar Harbor 
with Newport one turns naturally to 
such a lady as Mrs. Louis Lehr. 
Though a rather recent addition to 
the Bar Harbor colony, Mrs. Lehr 
is a sister-in-law of Newport's late 
Harry and had her own coming out 
at the Rhode Island resort; she has 
little difficulty with the comparison. 
“We're just nicer people,” she says. 


While there is a good deal of truth 
in this statement, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to probe even deeper. “The 
standards of society here,” says 
Mrs. Robert Codman, who was born 
a Philadelphian and married a Bos- 
tonian, “have always been Philadel- 
phia and Boston, not New York.” 
As an example of the Philadelphia 
tone of the resort she cites the Bar 
Harbor practice of speeches at din- 
ner parties—first the host and then 
the guests as called on by the host— 
an old Philadelphia custom. For the 
(Continued on Page 114) 


SMALLER houses have replaced many of the giant “cottages.”’ The Donald P. 
Blagdens gave up a big Bar Harbor home for small house across the island. 


$0 easy 
even a child 
can use a 


BelUR De Lure Citation & mm. 

Roll-Film Movie Camera, [/2.4 

click-stop coated lens, $89.50 

BeJUR “Californian Turret” 8 mm. 
ine ovie Camera, f/2.45 

click-stop coated lens, $160.00 

T lenses extra. 

other DeJUR Academy A ward cameras 

from $79.50 to $160. 

All prices include Federal excise tax 


LedllR movie camera 


now get Academy Award 
movies with the Fashion 
Academy Award winning 
movie cameras 


Yes, an 8-year-old child can actually load a DeJUR 
8 mm. movie camera . . . aim it . . . press the button— 
and get wonderfully sharp movies. No guess-work, 
no worrisome mechanisms— just concentrate on the 
action, Self-locking push-button, too, so that even the 
cameraman can get into the picture. 

Precision-engineered, DeJUR movie cameras are the 
first and only cameras to win the Fashion Academy 
Gold Medal Award for great design and styling. Ask 
your dealer for 0eJUR—they’re the Fashion Movie 
Cameras of the year! . . . have a Lifetime Guarantee. 
You can be sure with DejUR! 


Name. 
AMSCO CORPORATION 
Long Island City, N. Y. « Chicago, Ill, Address 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Manufacturere of 8 mm. Movie Cameras, 
Projectors, Exposure Meters and Enlargers 


products. 
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“Date in Manhatten” 
Chicago, WENR-TV, “Bob and Kay” 
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LAKE LOUISE quietly reflects its turbulent backdrop of mountains. 


Among the lofty peaks and challenging glaciers of the Canadian Rockies 


Americans are rediscovering the exciting sport of 


Mountain Climbing 


THERE are two kinds of people who visit Lake 
Louise, the famous mountain resort in Alberta’s 
Banff National Park. The first is the everyday 
camera-carrying tourist who, emerging from his 
hotel, gasps suitably at the extraordinary scenery, 
points out the peaks to the wife and kids, hands 
them the camera, and then hurries off to keep his 
golf date. If he is feeling particularly outdoorsy, he 
may walk the two gentle miles to Lake Agnes— 
a hike which he will describe with real frontier 
pride in the hotel restaurant that evening. 

The other type of visitor, however, is an ob- 
vious fanatic. His eye is never off the mountain- 
tops; he wears the strange accouterments of his 
cult—thick knickers and heavy, hobnailed boots. 
The first few days of his stay at Lake Louise he 
walks incredible distances to get his lungs and legs 
in shape; scorning the soft luxuries of dance floor 
and bar, he goes to bed early. Dawn will find him 
already panting along two thousand feet above 
the lake, a guide beside him, an ice ax in his 


aitisti 
TRAINING ona small Mt. Fairview cliff, Camilla 
Cromwell tries rappelling (a rope descent), while 
her father, famed climber Eaton Cromwell, helps. 


hand and a coil of rope around his shoulder, and 
ahead of him the frosty and dangerous heights of 
Mt. Victoria. He is a mountain climber and he is a 
happy man. 

Mountaineering is today enjoying its greatest 
popularity. Once a pastime largely confined to 
European nobility and wealthy Britishers who 
did their climbing in Switzerland, accompanied 
by Swiss professionals, mountain climbing has 
been rediscovered in this country in the past dec- 
ade and is now accepted as an exciting new 
sport. There are veteran hiking organizations like 
the Adirondack Mountain Club in existence in 
one form or another for over a half century which 
might dispute the “newness” of the sport. How- 
ever, its popularity is attested to by the fact that 
there are alpine clubs all over the country, even 
in such billiard-table states as Illinois and Iowa. 

The greatest force in this renaissance, however, 
has been the rediscovery of the Rocky Mountains, 
particularly the magnificent peaks that make up 
the great continental spine of the Canadian 
Rockies. Here are a hundred Switzerlands rglled 
into one: vast ice fields and crevasse-riven:gla- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Georgia Engelhard 


ciers, endless snow ridges and challenging rock 
faces which rise to heights of 12,000 feet and 
more. 

When the pioneers scouted this district it was a 
region of trackless forest, and access by pack 
train was hard work. Today sleek streamliners 
traverse it by rail, and shiny new cars roar over 
good roads. Accommodations for tourists range 
from moderately priced motor lodges and bunga- 
low camps to ar. ultrafashionable hotel complete 
with a swimming pool (heated), tennis courts and 
a dance orchestra. 

Naturally such effete comforts leave the moun- 
taineer as cold as an empty sleeping bag. For 
him the charm of the Canadian Rockies at Banff is 
a much more fundamental matter: within a com- 
paratively small area he may find almost every 
type of climbing. There are climbs for beginners, 
harder peaks for the more advanced alpinist, and 
almost impossible ascents to test the few truly 
great climbers. In addition a fine series of horse 
and hiking trails provide pleasant training walks 
to harden office muscles. 

At Lake Louise, the unwary vacationer may 
find himself converted into a mountain-climbing 
enthusiast in the space of two weeks. During a sim- 
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ple hike to Saddleback or to Sentinel Valley he 
may be invited to attempt a slightly more chal- 
lenging climb the next day, on Devil’s Thumb 
perhaps, or The Needles. Here he will encounter a 
Swiss guide and for the first time he will begin to 
hear about the various techniques of snow climb- 
ing, ice climbing and rock ascents. He will see the 
teamwork of the climb, the deft work of rope and 
ice ax. When he reaches the top, his breath com- 
ing hard and his leg muscies fluttering, the guide 
will gravely shake his hand on his success. By 
that time, he is hooked for fair; he is a future 
mountaineer. 

On later climbs he will learn many of the tricks: 
how to lean away from the angle of a cliff, instead 
of clinging to it like a bug; how to test a snow 
bridge for safety; how to crawl up a narrow 
“chimney” with hands, toes and knees; how to 
rappel down a sheer cliff; and how to descend a 
steep stretch without committing the faux pas of 
sliding on the seat of his pants. Most of all, he will 
learn the exciting team play between all the 
climbers in a party, and the tremendous self- 
confidence that comes with exact mountain 
knowledge and tried mountain nerve, the factors 
which make the difference between the safe, ex- 
perienced climber and the foolhardy novice. 

Such knowledge will not come in a day. A good 
cragsman learns his business the same way a good 
tennis player,asound (Continued on Page 53) 





WALTER PRAGER, mountaineer and skier, as- 
cends a chimney, using “spread eagle” technique. 


q— 


CLIMBER on Upper Victoria Glacier tests a 
flimsy snow bridge over a wide crevasse while com- 
panion belays rope around an ax to prevent a fall. 











SMALLER CREVASSES on glaciers may be jumped, but ice-ax belay 
is employed in case of a slip. Guides usually climb up first, down last. 


GLACIER TRAIL above Lake Louise leads to foot of several 
big mountains, is usually climbed early in day, when it is cool. 


— 
TEAM PLAY makes for good mountaineering: leader Edmund Petrig inches 
up a steep pitch on Pope’s Peak, feeling for tiny handholds, while his partner, 
Eaton Cromwell, carefully keeps rope clear. Both are magnificent alpinists. 
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(Continued from Page 50) golfer or a fine horse- 
man learns his—by practice, by acquiring new 
techniques, by the simple passage of time spent in 
confronting ice conditions, snow conditions and 
rock manifestations. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the trail climbing of the Adirondacks and 
the rock climbing of the Rockies, for instance. 


Having learned all this, the climber will be 
ready for a real effort, an ascent to the sheer 
bluffs of Mitre, Collier or Pope’s Peak, to the 
dazzling ice of Victoria Glacier, and to the airy 
snow ridges of Mt. Victoria, the best climb of all. 
Here on the summit, in the cool and wind-still air, 
he is a conqueror. Below him are dark forests, 


gleaming lakes and streams and the. dazzling 
brilliance of sun on ice, while above these, 
stretching to the farthest horizon, is the tumbled 
sea of the Canadian Rockies, hundreds of peaks 
which he knows he must climb soon—next day, 
next week, next year. He has become a mountain 


climber and he is a happy man. THE END 


ROCK CLIMBING is a tricky business: experts learn to lean well away from cliff for good leverage. Leader uses shoulder belay on safety rope. 
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ICE CLIMBING often requires descent into an uncrossable crevasse. Edmund Petrig has cut a step on 
the ice from which he watches his partner's descent. He wears crampons, which bite into the slippery ice. 
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José Bartoli, familiar to HOLIDAY readers for 
his perceptive coverage of cities from New 
York to Paris, London to Chicago, records 
his impressions of a city many have called 
the capital of Europe. Situated in Alsace, 


Strasbourg has known both German and 
French sovereignty, is frequent meeting 
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THE TOWERS of the city’s bridges are remnants of 16th Century defensive walls. 




















PETITE FRANCE is oldest section. Flags symbolize European PLACE KLEBER, flanked by individualistic and ancient houses, 
Movement, sponsored by Churchill, Spaak, Schuman and others. is gathering place of city for celebrations, parades and riots. 














MODERN PICNIC equipment and imagination make today’s picnic what Webster says it ought to be: “A pleasure party in the open.” 


The Pertect Picnic 


New ideas for outdoor eating enable you to brighten picnics with sizzling Steakabobs, 


cool salads, iced drinks and other fancy fare 


by SESYLE JOSLIN 


A PICNIC can be as elegant, as rich, as delicious 
as a six-course dinner that has been prepared by 
a French chef. Perhaps the most lavish picnic 
that has been given in modern times was an out- 
ing that was organized by the late W. C. Fields 
and described by Robert Lewis Taylor in his re- 
cent biography of the great comedian: 

“Within a few minutes he had his colored cook, 
Dell, laying out big wicker picnic hampers, mak- 


dea 

LET YOURSELF GO sometime on a full-scale out- 
door banquet—the real mark of the happy and ac- 
complished picnicker. See Page 63 tor this menu. 


ing sandwiches, hard-boiling eggs, and stuffing 
celery with Roquefort cheese. He himself got out 
his ice buckets . . . and filled them. He had a 
built-in refrigerator in the silver-plated Lincoln, 
but he wanted to take no chances of running 
short. 

“When the ice buckets were in shape, he un- 
locked his liquor room (which was then secured 
by two iron bars and four padlocks) and carried 
down a case of Lanson °28. He added to the 
champagne several bottles of gin, half a dozen 
bottles of imported burgundy, and half a dozen 
bottles of a fine, dry sauterne. . . . He put a case 
of beer in the Lincoln’s refrigerator, then had his 


pHorocrapus By H. Foster Ensminger 


chauffeur drive him and the three girls to the Ven- 
déme, a fancy catering establishment. 

“*He bought about a hundred dollars’ worth of 
black caviar, pdté de foie gras, anchovies, smoked 
oysters, baby shrimps, crab meat, tinned lobster, 
potted chicken and turkey, several cheeses, in- 
cluding a soft yellow Swiss cheese he was espe- 
cially fond of, and some strong cheeses like Lie- 
derkranz and Camembert, a big bottle of Grecian 
olives, and three or four jars of glazed fruit. Back 
home, his cook had made sandwiches out of 
water cress, chopped olives and nuts, tongue, 
peanut butter and strawberry preserves, and 
deviled egg and spiced ham. She had also baked 
both an angel-food and a devil’s-food cake. “What 
we’ve missed we'll pick up on the road,’ Fields 
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for fun in the SUM f 


TROY BLANKET MILLS © Founded 1865+ TROY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Perfect summer companion bright 
I £ 
Troy Robe in a gaily-colored plaid! 


Ideal for beaches, pic nics, 


and useful 
one season to the next. Deep 


cool nights cee 


napping, rolled fringes . . . 
a lot of comfort for a little price! At 
Department and Sporting Goods stores, 
or write us for nearest dealer. 


NEW GIFT IDEAS! Robe in zippered- 
case which doubles as cushion and has 
adjustable shoulder strap. Or Robe in 
smart “Caddy Bag” to sling over your 
shoulder. 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS: Bright Plaid Doll 
Robe, fringed just like mother’s! 
16” x 24”, only $1.00. Send 

check or money order. 
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LONGER! 


Brilliant color transparencies or movies, 


and good black-and-white shots of happy summer 


days, will keep you in a vacation mood all winter. 


So be sure your pictures are correctly exposed 


your colors true. Don’t come back with a lot 


of pictures you'll be reluctant to show 


Your photo dealer has the answer in a Weston 
Exposure Meter. Get one today and insure 
perfect pictures this vacation, and all seasons ahead. 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 
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IT PACKS AWAY like a suitcase; it unfolds into a leather- 
ette-topped table with benches attached as shown on Page 56. 


said, and he ushered the three girls to 
Gee ..c” 

Fields had a point: a picnic, to be 
worth the trouble, requires foresight 
and preparation; a picnic, to be any 
fun, requires good food. 

Since the picnic is generally re- 
served for days uncomplicated by 
work and routine, it is reasonable 
to look forward to relaxation and 
even mild lethargy. In view of this it 
is silly for anyone to get up at the 
break of dawn on the picnic day and 
spend a mad morning in the kitchen. 
The only task that should be left for 
that day is the reviewing of a care- 
fully made check list to make sure 
nothing in the way of condiments, 
gadgets or comforts has been for- 
gotten. All the major work, all the 
collecting of equipment, all the culi- 
nary preparations, all but the final 
packing should be done before the 
day of the picnic. Sandwich material 
can be collected the previous night; 
sandwiches, however, should not be 
assembled until almost picnic time, 
or they will get soggy. 

While summer is the classic time 
for picnicking, I have an especial 
fondness for early fall, when the air is 
cool and crisp and leaves are turning. 

Where you go must also be per- 
sonally solved, but I always try to 
avoid a beach and the sand which, 
with unerring instinct, always man- 
ages to find its way into the piéce de 
résistance of the picnic. My ideal 
setting is a semiwooded spot with a 
stream nearby. While it isn’t always 
possible to arrange a picnic near 
water, it is always desirable. It makes 
cleaning up easier, and generally 
speaking, it’s cooler and more pleas- 
ant. And, wonderful as a picnic ice 





*From WC. Fields: His Follies and Fortunes, by 
Robert Lewis Taylor. Copyright, 1949, by Robert 
Lewis Taylor, reprinted by permission of Double- 
day & Company, Ine. 
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chest is, there is something magical 
and special about a half-dozen bot- 
tles of Liebfraumilch or Chablis 
pulled dripping from an ice-cold 
stream—as if you were abroad. 
Finally, pick your guests with 
care. Not everybody likes picnics, 
not even when the picnics are as 
painless and smoothly functioning 
as the happiest of informal dinners 
Family picnics are fine, but it’s a 
good idea to avoid inflicting a family 
picnic on outsiders. Any time you 
take the kids along, it’s a good bet 
that it will end up a kid’s party. 
If that’s what you want, go toit. But 
grownups can enjoy picnics, too, so 
don’t feel guilty about leaving the 
children at home now and then. 
Destination, date and personnel 
settled, we come to the all-important 
subject of food. Once again, don’t 
assume that the casualness of the 
outdoors is an alibi for poor menu 
planning. There’s an old Epicurean 
proverb we just made up which 
goes: “As they eat, so will your 
guests love and remember you.” 
One gratifying picnic sandwich 
consists of tongue, Swiss cheese, 
generous slices of Bermuda onion, 
sliced hard-boiled eggs, and, for the 
coup de maitre, a liberal spreading of 
chopped mustard pickle. Or, if you 
have a spirited digestion, try: thick 
brown bread, a foundation of cold 
mashed baked beans, baked ham, 
Swiss cheese and a substantial slice 
of onion topped off with a coating 
of French mustard. If you're feeling 
just as voracious but a little more 
discreet and somewhat fanciful : crab 
meat, lobster shreds, capers, pimien- 
tos, green peppers, mayonnaise, and 
a good squeeze of lemon. 
To keep the daintier-eating mem- 
bers of your picnic in good spirits, 
(Continued on Page 60) 





Color adde so much - and 
with, your CAMERA, Wit can gtk iC! 





if you have a box, folding, or reflex camera, you use if you have a movie camera, you use 
Kodacolor Film for full-color snapshots—enlargements, too. Kodachrome Film for movies in gorgeous color. 


if you have o miniature camera, you use 

se Kodachrome Film and get beautiful 
color slides for home projection — 

for color prints and enlargements. 


Color pictures are so completely satisfying—and 
so easy to make with your present camera. The color 
is in the film; you simply follow the directions packed 
with every roll. And you can share the enjoyment 
of color pictures with family and friends—on 
your home screen, or with extra full-color prints. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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You'll get much more enjoyment 
out of your lightweight bicycle when you 
use Goodyear Straight Side Lightweight 
tires. Especially designed to assure easier 
rolling, steering, pedaling, safe sure grip 
on the road. They fit both American and 
imported bikes. Ask for Goodyear’s Straight 
Side Lightweight. 


iidtalng 


‘GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





keep fit and trim the 
pleasant way... 
ride your RALEIGH every day! 


Gasy . . . Sturmey-Archer Multi-Speed Gears 
level those hills, do away with uneven 
and fatiguing legwork, acting as your 
Raleigh's transmission. 


speedy . . « Raleighs are the world’s foremost 


lightweights — ot least 15 Ibs. lighter than 
ordinary comporable bikes. Raleighs ore 
precision built — there is no loss of energy 
through friction; top speed is attained 
faster, maintained easier. 


Safe... raleigh 2-Wheel Safety Brokes — 
eliminate the chain as a braking agent, 
assure quick, smooth stops at the flick of 
the finger. Raleigh Dynohub generates 
car-type lighting while the Raleigh is in 
motion — does it without loss of energy 
through friction. 


Raleigh dealers everywhere give prompt 
reliable service. 


For free illustrated folder, dealers’ names, 
write to: 


G69 Boyiston St. - Boston 16, Massachusetts 





(Continued from Page 58) 
include some less Gargantuan sand- 
wiches. Chicken livers chopped up 
with onions, olives and hard-boiled 
eggs are a reliable stand-by. The 
rare-roast-beef sandwich is simple 
_and palate-tickling. Use good English 
mustard with this and, if you want 
an extra fillip, include some thinly 
sliced pickled walnuts. If you are 
still feeling experimental, cut a loaf 
of fresh white bread in thin slices and 
remove the crusts. Spread the slices 
with cream cheese and wrap each 
slice around a well-drained aspara- 
gus tip. Fasten with toothpicks and 
keep chilled. 


Steakabobs 


So-called “‘steakabobs”’ are fun 
too. They are simple to make and an 
extremely satisfying adaptation of 
the Middle Eastern lamb specialty. 
Put a square of steak on a skewer, 
spear a thick slice of onion along- 
side it, then a slice of tomato and a 
thin slice of potato (which will cook 
in about the same time as the steak). 
Roast it and pop it quickly into a 
roll. You can do much the same sort 
of thing with your frankfurters. 
Make a small slit in the frank, fill it 
with a square of cheese, wrap a few 
strips of bacon around it and place 
it on the end of a skewer or long 
fork. Have a hot, buttered roll ready 
when the cheese gets drippy. 

Hamburgers are a usual picnic 
item, but if you’re weary of the con- 
ventional you can liven them up 
with trick seasoning. Mix two pounds 
of chopped sirloin with garlic, a gen- 
erous amount of your favorite pre- 
pared meat sauce, salt and pepper. 
Remove the center from a fresh 
crusty loaf of Italian or French 
bread. Stuff the loaf with the chopped 
meat, oil the outside thoroughly 
with butter or olive oil and toast 
over coals. By the way, once those 
coals have served their purpose and 
are well burned down, you have an 
ideal setup for a lively session of corn 
roasting. Keep the husks on, dampen 
with salted water and lay the ears on 
the coals. Turn them frequently for 
about ten minutes and then bring on 
the butter, salt and pepper. 

A picnic ice chest is all you need 
to have a happy, abandoned time in 
the cold-salad department. There 
are numerous stand-bys: tuna fish, 
potato, chicken and lobster. A Rus- 
sian salad seems designed particu- 
larly to delight the lover of the com- 
plicated. For this, mix diced pota- 
toes, cold diced veal, cold diced 
beets and diced apples in a large 
bowl. Add chopped pickled her- 
ring, hard-boiled eggs, capers, pars- 
ley, tarragon, salt and pepper to 
taste and a goodly amount of may- 
onnaise. 
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In WINES, it's FLAVOR that counts! 


OHIO STATE WINES 


are renowned for 
rich, natural flavor 


YOU CAN 
TASTE 
THE GRAPES! 


MEIER'S WINE CELLARS, INC 
BILVERTON. ONO 
Veneyerds iste Si George Winenes Suverton and Sencushy 








YOU BUY ANY 
BINOCULAR... 


’ 


No matter how many glasses 
you've owned or used, if you've 
never tried the new Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular, you will be 
amazed the first time you look 
through this magnificent in- 
strument. It’s the sharpness and 
brilliance of image that sets it 
apart from other binoculars. 
And you'll never again be satis- 
fied with less in performance! 
Before you buy any binocular, 
read the 32-page Bausch & 
Lomb booklet “Binoculars 

and How to Choose ¢ 
Them.” Free on re- 

quest. Bausch & Lomb 

Optical Co., 592 Lomb 

Pk., Rochester 2, N.Y. 





The luxury picnic takes longer to 
prepare, but most of the work may 
be done in advance. Let yourself go 
sometime on a full-scale, outdoor 
banquet—the real mark of the happy 
and accomplished picnicker. 

Soups are a traditionally welcome 
first course to the big-time déjeuner 
sur herbe. In the summer, fill your 
vacuum jug with vichysoisse, sorrel 
soup or borsch. In the fall, try 
double consommé, clam chowder, 
corn chowder, or green-turtle soup. 


Dishes De Luxe 


Casserole dishes are ideal for the 
outdoor dinner party and the choice 
of recipes in this department is over- 
whelming: Brussels sprouts and 
chestnuts with Vienna sausage, crab 
meat and mushrooms in wine sauce, 
chicken livers and spaghetti, chicken 
breasts with string beans and ginger. 
The favorite casserole dish of one 
picnicking hostess is a duck cooked 
in red wine—but that’s a produc- 
tion. Carrying your casserole dishes 
or stews or roasts to the picnic scene 
ready to heat (in a portable oven) 
can be surprisingly uncomplicated ; 
also, if the distance is short, they 
may be carried from home already 
cooked and hot 

For cooking on the spot, mari- 
nated steak is a good bet. The day 
before the picnic mix olive oil with a 
half teaspoon of freshly ground pep- 
per, a dash of salt and lemon juice. 
Rub the steak lightly with garlic and 
let it soak in the marinade for about 
twelve hours. Remove steak from 
oil, wrap it carefully and take it to 
the picnic grounds. There, grill over 
coals as usual. 

Cold entrees are every bit as palat- 
able as hot, and sometimes a little 
more convenient. Cold fried chicken 
is most usual, but there are many 


possibilities to explore. There’s roast 
duck or pheasant; fried turkey legs 
and second joints, cold roast beef, 
baked or boiled ham, jellied or 
glazed tongue. And for that bonne 
bouche, a cold, tiny squab for each 
picnicker, prepared with a pungent 
and herby stuffing and gently 
roasted—at home. 

Choice of picnic drinks offers end- 
less diversity. For the most part it’s 
each to his own taste, but a few sug- 
gestions might be in order. If your 
menu includes sea food and/or white 
meats, there is Chablis, sauterne, 
Rhine wine and others of the white- 
wine family. With casseroles, you 
may find that Chianti or any of the 
California Pinot Noirs work out 
most happily. If you’re serving red 
meats or game, Burgundy or claret, 
of course, although ice-cold beer and 
ale are popular outdoors. 

Martinis and Tom or Rum Col- 
linses are traditional revivers. Pimm’s 
No. | Cup, with lemon juice and 
soda, and topped with a thin slice of 
cucumber is a nonlethal and com- 
forting cooler. 

Even good old iced tea can be 
tricked up. To | cup of moderately 
strong tea add '3 cup of sugar. Cool 
the mixture thoroughly and add 
about 2) cups of citrus-fruit juice 
(5 oranges and 4 lemons will just 
about do it). Before serving add a 
small bottle of sparkling water and 
plenty of ice. Garnish tall glasses 
with orange and lemon slices. 

Finally, if you're at all serious 
about giving a successful and succu- 
lent picnic party, you’d better aban- 
don any vague ideas about packing 
the food in a dab of wax paper and 
stuffing it into a shoe box. There is 
little excuse for a sloppy picnic now- 
adays. And aluminum foil, if you’re 

(Continued on Page 63) 


PICNIC ICE CHESTS are available, some with metal trays 
for carrying meats, salads and whatever should be kept cool. 





If you pay 40c or more a quart 
for motor oil, you’re entitled to 
Pennzoil Quality this summer 


Grade for grade, the better a motor 
oil, the longer it stays in your engine. 
By the same token, the longer it 
lasts, the higher its quality. 

So, when you switch to Pennzoil 
to use less oil, you can be sure that 
this same tough-film Pennsylvania 
oil also gives your engine the finest 
lubrication possible. Pennzoil resists 
carbon, sludge and corrosion to keep 
your engine clean and smooth-run- 
ning for all kinds of driving. 

Switch now. Get your full money’s 
worth at the Pennzoil sign. Sound 
your Z for genuine Pennzoil. 


PENNZONL MOTOR Ol. 
AND LUBRICANTS AT 
BETTER DEALERS, 
COAST TO COAST 
Member Pennsy!vanie 


Grade Crude Of) Asen., 
Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL® GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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8:45 am... Start of a busy day! It’s a lovely day 9:15 am...To market ! Nicky lends a hand as Mother 11:00 an... Off to New York! A pleasant drive 
on Lor Island for 


But tl hopping to be dotie, and then a drive to Henry J! Smartest on the market, in fact... each time she sees its sky line. Thrilling, too, 


Ris@ and her son, Nicky shops. Smartest car at the market? Kaiser-F razer’s to the city that’s Home Town to Risé, who thrills 


New York in tl on A of the ! t’s the Fashion Academy Car of the vear! is the nimble, spirited action of her Henry J! 


A day in the life of the 


5 eo 
nference at the Mat! ris: avr and Rise stevens nce 
Rist Stevens Music Club 


2:45 pm...A visit to the studio! 


inoth gC A-\ 


1321 Delivered at Willew Run, 
with Federal taxes paid (without sp t and tube) 
Only de luxe bumper guard tax (if any) 
idition ubject hange t “tr 


Pr 


11:30 pm... Home at last! The day’s driving leaves 
kR rested and relaxed. And it costs so little! 
Her Henry J gets up to 30 to 35 thrifty miles a 


nd the Risé Stevens way... 


Kaiser Frazer's 


the Fashion Academy Car for today! 


@iest kaiser-rea 
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(Continued from Page 61) 
fortunate enough to find it these 
days, is ideal for carrying food. 

There is a variety of attractive 
picnic hampers, rather like magi- 
cians’ props, containing cutlery, 
plates, vacuum jugs, salad bowls, 
sandwich containers and the like. 

There are folding tables, too, all 
having the storage virtue of packing 
flat for transportation, some of them 
complete with folding benches or 
canvas chairs. They may be used 
simply for buffet service, or, if you 
can transport enough of them, as 
separate dining tables. In somewhat 
the samecategory is the portable bar. 

The old-fashioned wicker basket 
is as charming as ever. A picnic 
ice chest can spell the difference be- 
tween woe and weal, and there are 
plenty of small, efficient boxes on 
the market. 

Special plastic trickery has in- 
vaded the picnic-equipment field, as 
might be expected. There are wicker 
carryalls lined with a plastic insulat- 
ing sheet which will keep picnic 
viands either hot or cold. There are 
vacuum containers, of course, for 
both solids and liquids. 

It’s a good idea to bear in mind 
the personal comfort of your guests. 
You can add much to the general 
tone of leisure at your picnic if you 
remember to pack a few large table- 
cloths, ten times as many paper 
napkins as necessary and all proper 
eating utensils. Vast quantities of 
good food and fresh air have been 
known to subdue the liveliest life of 
the party, so take along blankets for 
after-eating relaxation, and a good 
supply of comfortable pillows. After 
all, a picnic should be exactly what 
Webster calls it—‘‘a pleasure party 
in the open air.”” And if this is what 
you make it, your guests will talk 
about your sizzling steakabobs and 


aromatic, tossed green salad for 
many a day to come. 


For a summer's noon. . . 
in a shady spot... 


AN ALL-FAMILY PICNIC 


Manhattans Tomato Juice 
Celery, Scallions and Radishes 
Cold Fried Chicken 
Cold Baked Ham 
Small Glazed Tongue 
Roasting Ears 
Vegetable Salad Potato Salad 
Bread Sticks Rolls 
Beer Soft Drinks Iced Tea Milk 
Angel-Food Cake Ice Cream 
Candied Apples Marshmallows 
Coffee 


For enchanted evenings . . . 
summer or fall . . . 


A DINNER-PARTY BARBECUE 


Ice-Cold Martinis 
Ripe Olives Cheese-Filled Celery 
Sandwiches: 
Crab Meat 
Chilled Asparagus 
Water Cress 
Broiled Duck Barbecued Chicken Squab 
Cold Westphalian Ham 
Pennsylvania-Dutch Hot Potato Salad 
Reisling Vin Rosé 
Cherry Tarts 
Hard Crackers 
Liqueurs 


Roquefort 
Coffee 


Cool food for a 
sizzling midsummer day . . . 


A GROWN-UP’S 
SUMMER PICNIC 
Daiquiris 
Cold Borsch with Sour Cream 
Sandwiches: 

Cucumber and Mayonnaise 
Cream Cheese and Horseradish 
Cold Roast Beef Lobster Salad 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Deviled Eggs 
Tom Collins Iced Tea 
Chocolate Cake 
Watermelon 
Coffee 





Sesame-Seed Bread 


Camembert Cheese 
Coffee 





PICNIC FARE 


(Pictured on Page 56) 
Herb-Stuffed Squabs in Casserole 


Steakabobs 
(Cubed sirloin, bacon, onion slices, 
potato slices, tomato wedges, mushrooms) 


Grilled Frankfurters 
Russian Salad 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Shrimp Salad 


Iced Minted Honeydew Melon 
Spice Cake with White-Mountain Frosting 


Burgundy Beer 


Whole-Wheat Rolls 


Toasted Crackers 











WHERE IN THE WORLD is there so much 
to enjoy — whether you seek culture, rest 
or pleasure? Here are eighteen countries 
whose traditions, customs, scenery provide 
an infinite variety. of interests to please 
every taste. So this year take a glorious 
unforgettable holiday in Europe! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. His planning 
enables you to do and see all the things 
you want to—yet keep within your time 
allowance and budget. And your vacation 
ean be made at maximum savings if you 
can go in the “Thrift Season”—from Sep- 
tember to April—when Europe is less 
crowded, and rates are lower. 


European Travel Commission 


For further information, write each country in which interested 


iddress: National Tourist Office of (name of country) 
Box 1247, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 


8 countries joined together to further friendship 
and progress through travel 
AUSTRIA + BELGIUM + DENMARK. + FRANCE + GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN 


+ GREECE 
ICELAND + IRELAND + ITALY + LUXEMBOURG + MONACO 
NETHERLANDS + NORWAY + PORTUGAL + SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND + TURKEY 
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De Luxe: 
specially 
elegant... 


uncommon. 


WEBSTER 
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THE OLD PRINCESS and her friends were sitting on bolts of cloth in attitudes of great boredom, each retired into himself. 


MAD MASQUERADE 


Monsieur Rosay’s gala ball was even madder than the 
old Princess Eulalia, who kept a mud turtle for a pet. 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


THE Chateau de Plaisir was an incredible estab- 
lishment, but no more incredible than its owner— 
St. Cucuface’s aunt, the ancient Princess Eulalia 
Torricelli de St. Cucuface. She was something of a 
musician, and when I was introduced to her as 
the Prince de Baviére, she began shouting to me 
in German as hearty as Wagnerian opera. 

“I never can say no to a fiesta,” she announced 
at luncheon one day, as she peeled a crust of 
pastry from a truffle as big as a billiard ball. ““Oh, 
the parties we have had, the dances, the laugh- 
ter—die herrlichen Zeiten that will never come 
again. Apropos of that,”’ she went on, “we are all 
invited \o a costume party tonight at the Chateau 
Cucugnac. The new owner, a Monsieur Rosay 
from Lyon, is giving a ball.” 

“But we have no costumes,” said St. Cucuface. 

“The host is making arrangements for those 
who do not arrive in costume,” she said. She 


grabbed the tail of the butler’s coat and, pulling 
on it as if it were a bell cord, told him to open 
another bottle. 

“Ach, die Liebe,” she said, and looked down. 
There at her feet was a turtle. “That’s my darling 
Rosita. I cannot build a fire in the fireplace all 
winter, because she hibernates in there under the 
logs. She only comes out when I play. I have a 
fine American radio, but she does not come out 
for the news, or BBC, or the symphony. This 
morning I played Schumann, and suddenly I hear 
a rustle and there Das liebe Viecherl slowly ap- 
pears, blinking and saying hello to me... .” 

That night an old friend called for the Princess. 
He came in a vintage De Dion-Bouton—a bus- 
like, chauffeur-driven phaeton so high it allowed 
the tall gallant to keep his top hat on. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 1 he Author 





St.-Cucuface and I drove out of the vast grounds 
of the Chateau de Plaisir ahead of the De Dion- 
Bouton and down the straight road into the dark 
forest. 

“The Chateau Cucugnac, where we are attend- 
ing this party,” St. Cucuface said to me, “was at 
one time owned by my cousin Jean. But he could 
not pay his help any longer and had to sell it. 
There is nothing more depressing than a castle 
not properly kept up, or do you say upkept. . .? 

“If my old Uncle Hubert, as you may recall 
my remarking, was vieille France, then my cousin 
Jean—or John, as he prefers to be called—oddly 
enough is Old England. John’s mother was Eng- 
lish and he married an English girl. He and his 
wife did not marry for love of each other, but be- 
cause both were devoted to horses. The countess 
hunted even when she was with child, and when 
a daughter was born, a wicker-basket saddle was 
ordered for her. The stable was her nursery, she 
was given a hunter at an age when other little 
girls receive dolls, and her nurse was an ancient 
retired cavalry sergeant from St. Cyr. 

“At ten she would throw clipped phrases into 
the conversation and make entries in her diary 
such as: ‘Came across a really smashing good 
mare today.’ She still speaks French with a 
British accent. 
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“WHAT'S 
NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST 
VACATION SPOT?" 


*“RANGELEY LAKES 
IN MAINE!’ 





Maine’s natural splendor of crystal 
lakes and green mountains offers 
you a perfect holiday— refreshing 
is the scent of pines. Fishing, 
golf, tennis, all water sports, hikes 
along old Indian trails, horseback 
riding, or just relaxation. Definite 
relief for hay fever sufferers. 


And at Rangeley Lakes Hotel, 
you Il find choice accommodations, 
superb food, congenial company, 
every convenience with friendly 
Sheraton service. Discover why 
so many vacationers come back... 


year after year! 


FREE TELEFIRM SERVICE. Just phone 
your nearest Sheraton tor reservations 
You'll receive prompt confirmation—or 


consult your travel agent 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
SHERATON 

RESORT HOTELS 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla, 
RANGELEY, Me. 


IN CANADA 
MONTREAL Quebec 
TORONTO, Ontario 
CHICAGO WINDSOR, Ontario 

ST. LOUIS HAMILTON, Ontario 
WORCESTER, Mass. NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario 


Su ERATON 
@) HOTELS 


America’s fastest growing family of hotels 


because they give you more 
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“John should have been all Eng- 
lish—as it was, he shipped his horses 
across the Channel and set up there; 
he became infatuated with the 
brandy faces of England and it was 
a pity that he couldn't afford to 
keep on hunting with them. 

“His pale orchid silks were seen on 
all the tracks of England. He rode 
well himself—no man_ sustained 
more falls; he made an art of it. His 
racing policy was somewhat eccen- 
tric. Once he accepted a bet of ten 
thousand pounds to one hundred 
and ten, and that time he won it. All 
in all, however, he lost. For a man 
half French, his poise in defeat was 
marvelous. His fortunes declined 
sharply, and he had to give up 
racing. He retired to hunting but 
managed to stay in England. 

“Ina field of quality he felt that he 
was the right man in the right place, 
but England changed, and gradually 
quality went out. The sport became 
too costly for the lords, and he had 
no taste to hunt with a ragged lot. A 
few years ago, just before the war, he 
came back to France with only one 
horse. She was named Penelope. 

“He was determined to make his 
country, and particularly this coun- 
tryside, as much like England as 
possible. He arranged hunts and 
hunt balls. He detested soft living 
and comfortable furniture. He threw 
it all out, tore down the draperies 
and even announced that he couldn’t 
eat French cooking any more. He 
brought with him an old English 
servant, a bowlegged man in canvas 
puttees who was good at turning out 
a chop and a cup of tea. The two of 
them remeasured the landscape here, 
substituting miles for kilometers— 
and in this, the worst scenting 
country in the world, John killed a 
dozen foxes in as many days. 

“Every day, after his cup of tea 
and chop, which he took for break- 
fast, he rode fifty miles 

“He is past seventy now, still as 
lively as a cricket, and when he lays 
down his horn there will expire the 
last of his kind.” We drove on 
through the forest. 


“Apperently everybody has ac- 
cepted Monsieur Rosay’s invita- 
tion,” said St. Cucuface as we came 
out of the forest. There were so 
many cars in front of us that we had 
to slow down. “Look, draperies are 
back—new ones, put there by Mon- 
sieur Rosay. If poor John should see 
that he'd lay the horn down now.” 

A row of fountains, brightly lit, 
led up to the chateau of Monsieur 
Rosay. Instead of water, there rose 
from modern stucco bowls cascades 
of silk. And all the various fabric 
fountains were identified with flood- 
lit posters. We passed: Royal Rosay, 
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a dark crimson fabric; Rose Rosay, 
strawberry-colored silk; then White 
Neige Rosay; after that an aqua- 
marine fountain called Isles Rosay, 
and then an emerald one, Nile 
Rosay. Again a flaming one, Kiss 
Rosay. And when we were nearer we 
could see that under the name of the 
fountain there was in smaller print 
additional information: under Kiss 
Rosay was printed “Don’t Hesitate.” 
Under Chateau Rosay, “Invite Me,” 
and so on. 

Unnamed, but by far the most stu- 
pendous, were the two last fountains, 
directly in front of the castle. These 
were made of various materials ap- 
parently spurting from golden bowls; 
hundreds of white astrakhan and 
ermine pelts formed a frothy base in 
the bottom of each bowl and gave 
the effect of foam. The “water” 
shooting upward was pale blue 


the wine served was Vin Rosé, 
courtesy of the vintner, whose credit 
line appeared in the silk-bound 
souvenir programs along with the 
name of the firm of electricians who 
had floodlighted the fountains. 

“A very useful man to know if you 
need silk,” said St. Cucuface as a 
turban was wound meticulously 
around his head. 

We were dressed with the utmost 
care. Crackling and swishing out of 
the tent in our silks, satins and 
brocades, there was before us a 
scene that could compare in bril- 
liance and elegance with anything 
that the Grande Saison in Paris or 
ancient Egypt had ever provided— 
the most beautiful costumes, the 
most beautiful women, the most in- 
teresting men. 

A footman was announcing the 
guests, music was playing, the stars 


“MY DOCTOR,” said Monsieur Rosay, holding his robed stomach, “has 
forbidden me any excitement. I hope the people don’t stay too late.” 


damask covered with silver sequins, 
and six arches made of pleated 
mother-of-pearl satin simulated the 
falling water. In the dazzling light of 
these, the last, most majestic and re- 
volving silken fountains, the guests 
alighted from their cars. Footmen in 
white silk breeches guided them 
indoors over a carpet of roses. 

Those arriving in costume as- 
cended the stairs to the castle. The 
others were ushered to a tent lined 
with Rosay Ravissante, a lesser prod- 
uct of the mills of the host. Here was 
an assortment of costumes of shim- 
mering satin. While two maids and 
a make-up man were busy with us, 
a young lady appeared. Smiling, 
she held toward us a placard which 
said that “these materials, while 
of dazzling beauty, are economi- 
cally priced and destined for cos- 
tumes, for the space of one unfor- 
gettable night.” 

The theme of the unforgettable 
night was a fiesta in the palace of 
“Mohammed Abdul” Rosay. There 
was a pageant and, needless to say, 
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were shining from the ceiling of the 
ballroom. The guests were dancing 
to what sounded like an accelerated 
minuet; it was an American square 
dance, just then the rage in Paris, 
and to see these figures executed by 
sheiks in flowing robes and ladies 
wearing forty-odd yards of white 
tulle, was to question one’s senses. 

“Son Altesse, le Prince de Baviére,” 
announced the butler. Madame 
Rosay, in a costume that looked like 
a dozen tasseled lamp shades pulled 
down over her and a pearl-studded 
Genghis Khan cap with emerald ear 
flaps, curtsied. Her daughter, in 
Oriental costume, also curtsied. 

“Le Comte de St. Cucuface,” said 
the butler. They bowed and we 
passed. 

“I have to find out where is the 
buffet and where is my aunt and her 
group,” said St. Cucuface, disap- 
pearing among the gay dancers. 

Everyone here was important. 
Here were the great dressmakers, the 
famous publicity men, fashion peo- 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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BRIGHT LIGHT and white sand is a challenge to every photographer. But photographs like this 
will sparkle with rich, soft tones when exposure is set with the General Electric PR-1 meter. 


VACATIONING WITH A CAMERA 


For those “once-in-a-lifetime” shots ...with movies 
or stills... be SURE you have the right camera setting 


FOR FINE DETAIL in both the shadow and 
highlight areas, plan your shot with “the 
meter with a MEMORY” 


So easy to use! 


THE SUPERB PR-1 


>) EXPOSURE METER 


The General Electric PR-1 
meter ends exposure guess- 
work—gives you the right 
camera setting for every pic- 
ture. And so easy to use. Just 
press the button, set the dial, 
and read the exposure .. . for 
either black-and-white or color. 
Take it on vacation. Give it for 
graduation or wedding. See the 


PR-| meter at your $3950" 
photo dealer's today! a 
General Electric, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
*F air traded. Federal tax included. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT is no problem when you 
use the PR-1 meter; you can depend on it to 
give a perfectly exposed picture every time. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

ple, American buyers and the aris- 
tocracy of the garment trade; here 
were the Lipstick and Perfume 
Princes; the Mattress Marquise, the 
Dress-shield Duchess and the Cos- 
metic Countesses—all mingling in a 
state of highest exaltation. 

St. Cucuface reappeared. “I have 
found them,” he said. “They look 
like the statues of doom, each face a 
mask. They are shipwrecked in the 
Notions-and-Buttons Department. 
Also, | know where the buffet is. 
Come.” 

We walked to the buffet, which 
was at least ninety feet long. The 
menu was as varied as the guests and 
the fountains. Small cards intro- 
duced the hot dogs as Satin Skinned 
Rosay. There were glazed hams from 
Ardennes, Coulibiac of salmon; 
various soups, among them borsch 
and cold vichysoisse; goulash, 
cheese blintzes, herring in jelly, roll- 
mops, gaffel-bitters, salt sticks and 
pickles. The cloth on which the feast 
rested was of most modern weave, 
“a super-rayon with the durability of 
stainless steel, and it is cleaned by 
simply wiping a moist cloth over it.” 
The card on which this was lettered 
leaned against one of the ten can- 
delabras that stood among the food. 

St. Cucuface made a caviar and 
cold turkey roll, consumed it and 
continued stuffing himself with small 
babkas filled with truffles and goose 
liver. Then, wiping his hands and 
mouth on a Rosay napkin while still 
swallowing, he began to pile food on 
plates for his aunt and her friends. 

With each of us carrying several 
plates, trailed by a footman with 
glasses and wine, we followed an 
arrow that said “Velvet Street.” We 
came to a room St. Cucuface iden- 
tified as a former library. The books 
had been removed and on the shelves 
stood velvet palettes with thousands 
of buttons. 

In the center of the room hung a 
map which showed the empire of 
Monsieur Rosay. Made of vari- 
colored cloth, it reached from the 
ceiling to the floor. The various 
branches of the House of Rosay 
were indicated on it—*Paris, Lyon, 
Bordeaux, Lille, Marseille, Nice, 
Alger, Bruxelles, Londres, Milan, 
Genéve, New York, Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santiago.” 

Beneath it was embroidered in 
golden script: “Ask for our repre- 
sentative to call on you.” 

Grouped in front of the Rosay 
Aquamarine ocean was the old Prin- 
cess and her friends. They were sit- 
ting on bolts of cloth in attitudes of 
great boredom, each one retired into 
himself. The food and wine restored 
them—but not until we had made 
four trips to the buffet. 
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FOCUS 


right on the nose 


GRAPHIC 


Perfect focus every time (thanks to 
the ground glass) is just one of the 
great features of the Century 
Graphic! This fine camera is a mar- 
vel of compact efficiency . . . lowest- 
priced in the famous Graphic line. 
Amateurs and professionals, too, 
like its amazing versatility . . . its 
speed for sports and action . . . its 
sharpness for close-ups and big en- 
largements ... its ease of operation 
for candids and pictorials. Comes 
completely equipped for top per- 
formance, and designed to let you 
add those accessories you'll want 
as your skill develops. You can't 
outgrow your Century Graphic. 
Only $109.50. See your dealer today. 


(Price subject to change) 
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With the wine they rediscovered 
each other and started to talk with 
animation. The most antiquated 
aristocrat of the lot, a marquis whose 
yellowish-white hair was pomaded 
and parted in the middle clear to 
the back of his neck, leaned toward 
the feeble Baroness de la Tour Midi 
who, among all this couturiers’ skill 
and glory, appeared to be dressed in 
a fuchsia burlap bag—and the fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

“Do you remember Mafalda Ros- 
Pigliosi?” 

“Ah, yes, poor dear, dead—dead 
these two years ——” 

“But, my dear, she was only sixty- 
eight—and how is Ghibellini Ros- 
pigliosi?” 

“Also dead.” 

“Mon Dieu 

“Do you remember Medina? You 
know, the woman he was so fond 
of?” 

“Quite dead, my dear ——” 

“It’s frightening, isn’t it? What 
about Claudia?” 

“She’s here.” 

“Dear God, dead too—and Sos- 
théne?” 

“He’s here too 

“Dead too? Dear Sosthéne—he 
used to play at Cannes—he’s dead?” 

““No. I said he’s here—observe to 
your right 

“Oh—and what is he doing?” 


“He is living on bridge, very 
high.” 

“How silly! What can you mean— 
living on a bridge? In Venice? He’s 
not that bad off, I hope.” 

“I said on bridge, not on a bridge. 
On playing bridge.” 

“Oh, it’s in the blood. Pity.” 

“You remember the baccarat 
scandal?” 

“IT am eighty-six—of course I re- 
member it. Who doesn’t?” 

They moved still closer together 
and the marquis continued to shout: 
“I will never forget it. Papa came 
home, and he repeated what the 
judge had said. The judge had asked 
the accused, ‘Have you told this to 
your wife?’ ‘Yes, I tell everything to 
my wife,” he had answered. ‘How 
very foolish,’ said the judge. Well, 
you know, he and Papa were great 
friends—and isn’t it odd, only the 
other day I came across all the old 
scrapbooks, with the clippings of 
that day.” 

“I know, and the very worst of the 
caricatures.” 

“And in an old, old copy of an 
illustrated review—a photograph of 
old St. Cucuface—and all the people 
concerned in the affaire baccarat.” 

“He was so handsome, he was so 
gallant. Every maitre d’hétel and all 
the mounted police in Paris wept 
when he died.” 


ST. CUCUFACE said, as a turban was wound meticulously around his 
head, “Monsieur Rosay is a very useful man to know, if you need silk.” 





You're off to the Mountains! 

You're off to the Shore! 
You're off to the Lake 

For two weeks, or more! 
You're off for a rest 

Or a barrel of fun... 
You’re tired of working— 

It’s time for the Sun! 


Vacation-time is a bad time 

for accidents and sickness . . . 
because accidents and sickness 
never take vacations. 

But they certainly do wreck 

bank accounts and future earnings! 


A wonderfully simple and easy 
way to insure peace of mind 

is through Accident and Health 
insurance, The cost is small and 
it could prove to be the 

best investment you ever made, 


It pays hospital bills 

when you're sick ... pays bills 
for accidental injury . .. protects 
your earning power ... and pays 
for loss of life, limb or sight 

in case of accident! 


It costs so very little 

to have this important protection 
that no one should ever be 
without it. Remember— 

you can’t always be careful, 


but you can be protected! 
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When the unexpected happened, these people were ready! 
Accident insurance 

annual premium Payment 
Housewife—Thrown from horse $ 600 
Airline pilot—Hurt knee playing golf 3,493 
Attorney—Struck by badminton racket 1,374 


Incident 





Incident annual premium Payment 
Security salesman—Heart attack $2,600 
Restaurant proprietor—intestinal disorder 634 
Buyer—Bursitis 1,071 





For a carefree Summer Vacation and year-round peace of mind, call 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GARTFORS, CONNECTICNT 
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tive stripe pattern tm SARAN 
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your Howard Zink seat covers, right away you start getting 
that “luxury” feeling. The satin-smoothness of fabric 
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tailored look ... all 
conspire to give you a glow of solid satisfaction, 


richness of color and pattern fire 


And for 1951 Howard Zink brings vou wonderfully new and 


colorful patterns — smart stripes, plaids both bold and con- 


servative, and plain colors as well. In SARAN PLASTIC, 


SUPERFINE TEXTILENE 
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fine quality RAYON 


SATINS. name of your nearest dealer. 
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“The police?” 

“By police, | mean the Garde Ré- 
publicaine—those that stand on the 
stairs of the Opera on gala nights 
and ride out to the races.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, | know what you 
mean. I was always against that sort 
of thing—making flunkeys of the 
army. Do they still insist upon 
using them that way?” 

“More than ever, | am told.” 

“Au fond, France will never 
change, the people still want a king.” 

“Of course. Did you hear that the 
Comte de Paris is back?” 

“In his castle?” 

“No, d’Amboise is damaged, Ger- 
man artillery, you know. The terrace 
there, between the chapel and the 
main house—it’s virtually gone, but 
then it never was comfortable—you 
remember Charles the Eighth broke 
his head when he galloped in through 
the low stone portal.” 

“Ah, so where will he stay?” 

“Oh, at some hotel of course—un- 
less the administration of the Beaux 
Arts concerns itself with restoring 
d’Amboise; and I think that, since 
they are not royalists, they'd do it 
only to take tourists there.” 

“If it comes to that, I prefer to 
have the state take my castle 
tourists or not. You see the revolting 
alternative here tonight.” 

“My dear, how right you are. . 

The footman came with a bottle 
and he filled glasses held up in the 
trembling hands. There was a sud- 
den roll of drums. The conversation 
stopped and the old necks craned to- 
ward the ballroom, where on an ele- 
vated runway the models appeared 
in the Rosay fabrics and the latest 
creations of the haute couture. 

At the end of the hour-long pres- 
entation, prizes were awarded and 
the girl who had been chosen “Miss 
Rosay” was introduced and crowned. 

“I'll go and see if there is anything 
my aunt wants,” St. Cucuface said. 

It was hot in the ballroom, and the 
dancing started again. | walked out 
on the terrace and sat on a comfort- 
able outdoor banquette upholstered 
in rain- and sun-resistant material 
labeled Rosay-Solaire. 

After a while a man robed as a sul- 
tan appeared. He seemed tired and 
dejected as he wandered to where I 
sat. Addressing me in French, he 
asked if I minded his sitting down. 
When I answered in French, he be- 
gan speaking English; and after | 
had said a few banal words in that 
language, he said, “Aber Sie sprechen 
auch Deutsch?” \ replied affirma- 
tively in German, and he asked—in 
English—whether I was a buyer from 
New York. 

I told him I was a friend of one of 
his guests. “My doctor,” he said, 
holding his robed stomach, “has 
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forbidden me any excitement. | 
hope they don’t stay too late.” 
Monsieur Rosay’s face was the 
color of Kiss Rosay. He handed me 
two cigars and spoke of general 


& 


topics in three languages—in each of 
which he commanded a_ handy, 
straightforward argot. His English 
struck a melancholy and nostalgic 
note—it was the talk of the taxi 
driver that takes you from the boat 
to your New York hotel. He could 
say “Christ A’mighty” as perfectly as 
he said d’accord, rolling it low and 
taking pleasure in the word 

He was the product of the modern 
age, a man whom you will see in the 
Beverly Hills Hotel on Monday, in 
the Cub Room of New York’s Stork 
Club on Wednesday, on a trans- 
atlantic plane the next day, as much 
at home and surrounded by the same 
faces; you might see him at Maxim’s 
at the Friday Gala and again in a 
train to Berlin, greeted as an old 
friend by the conductor in the sleep- 
ing car. 

Occasionally he interrupted him- 
self to sing out “Hiya, Baby” to a 
passing girl, or to take a huge order 
from a guest, committing it to mem- 
ory and agreeing to terms by uttering 
his overworked d’accord 

A footman brought him a glass 
filled with a milky substance. “To 
line my stomach,” explained Mon- 
sieur Rosay. 

He was a small, paunchy man 
with quick eyes, and his most char- 
acteristic motions were a twist of 
the head first one way and then the 
other, as if he had a stiff neck and 
wanted to put it right. 

“This is the last party here. All 
that you see here is coming down 
the whole thing,” he said. “I'm 
starting to tear it down next week. 
Luckily, it’s not what is known as a 
National Monument. 

“I’ve got a lot of diversified inter- 
ests—I’ve got a night club in Bor- 
deaux, also a restaurant in Bordeaux, 
and I’m thinking of branching out. 
Now this place I'll turn into a farm. 
You escape estate taxes that way. 

“| looked a long time for a place 
I just wanted a place in the country. 
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BLED, a summer resort town high in the Julian Alps, borders a calm blue lake on which a little island and its old monastery serenely float. 


Dangerous Holiday 


Everyone in Yugoslavia, including Tito, takes a vacation in spite of war clouds on the borders 
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MARSHAL TITO and his dog take some time off 
for a dip during a stay at one of his many villas. 
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by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


THROUGHOUT the summer and fall, and inter- 
mittently during the rest of the year, Marshal 
Tito spends a few weeks at his villa in Bled, an 
attractive lakeside resort in the Julian Alps. When 
I was in Belgrade recently, | decided to go to Bled 
by way of renewing an old acquaintance. I had 
been there twice in the late '20’s, as had many 
other people from Prague with whom Bled was 
popular as a holiday resort. 

I asked the porter of the Hotel Moskva in 
Belgrade to get me a berth on the Simplon-Orient 
Express for the ten-hour, all-night trip from Bel- 
grade to Ljubljana. From Ljubljana it is another 
hour to Bled, tucked away in the northern 
corner of Slovenia, fifty miles south of the Aus- 
trian-Carinthian border. The porter called up 
Putnik, Yugoslavia’s nationalized travel bureau 
which monopolizes all hotel reservations, tratm 


tickets, sleepers and bus trips. Putnik said that no 
berth was available on the Simplon for eleven 
days. The Simplon, the only comfortable train 
between the Balkans and the West, has only one 
sleeping car, Which is usually full, inasmuch as it 
comes all the way from Istanbul, and only a 
couple of berths are reserved for passengers get- 
ting aboard in Belgrade. I asked the American 
Embassy to help, and they were told that I could 
have a berth in five days. Then an American 
friend and long-time resident of Belgrade told me 
to go to Putnik’s foreign department myself, and 
to “act tough.” I went, and within half an hour I 
had a berth on the sleeping car leaving that eve- 
ning. A courteous employee explained to me that 
the Yugoslav Foreign Office always keeps a 
couple of extra berths reserved for important 
people. He added, 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
with a disarming smile, that every 
foreigner is an important person in 
Yugoslavia. 

The Simplon-Orient Express was 
due to leave Belgrade at 10:35 P.M. 
When I got to the main railroad 
station—a ramshackle, run-down 
building—a crowd of peasants and 
workers, women and children was 
camped in the halls, on the platforms 
and between the tracks, from where 
they were periodically chased by 
militiamen. The noise and confu- 
sion, the smells and shouts made me 
think of a prisoner-of-war camp in 
revolt. Three obnoxious characters, 
pretending to be porters, tried to 
pull my suitcase away from me. Then 
a polite young man in a white, open- 
collar shirt and dark trousers asked, 
in cautious English, whether I was 
British or American. When I merely 
nodded, he said he would consider 
it a privilege to carry my suitcase. 
“Please don’t think I expect a tip,” 
he said. He was the chauffeur of an 
attaché at the Turkish Embassy. His 
boss had driven to Bled and he had 
come to the station to watch the 
locomotives and see the Simplon go 
off. The Yugoslavs are a nation of 
railroad fans; the country’s most 
popular boys’ magazine is called 
Lokomotiva. 


World in Motion 


| asked the young man about the 
crowd. He said the station was al- 
ways crowded. “We have either too 
few trains or too many travelers,” 
he said and laughed. “No one knows 
where all these people are going and 
why.”’ A couple of old Bosnian peas- 
ants in jodhpur pants were sitting 
with crossed legs between the tracks, 
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peacefully sharing a tomato. When 
the Simplon pulled in, they got up 
reluctantly. Even before the train 
had come to a full stop, the crowd 
started to rush for the doors. It was 
like being in a city that has already 
been partly occupied by the enemy, 
when the desperate people all try to 
get on the last train going out. Chil- 
dren cried, women screamed, men 
fought; a few courageous railroad 
men tried, in vain, to restore order. 

My guide suggested that we wait 
on the platform. “Most of them have 
third-class tickets and will be thrown 
out of the first-class coaches and off 
the sleeper,” he said. “Then you can 
get on.” He was right. After ten 
minutes of pandemonium, a degree 
of order was restored and I boarded 
the sleeping coach. The young man 
handed me my suitcase and said it 
had been a real privilege to talk to 
an American, whereupon he de- 
parted, refusing my American cig- 
arettes. 

The sleeping car was full of people, 
and in the adjoining compartment I 
saw two elderly British gentlemen 
who had been with me on the train 
when I came to Yugoslavia, some 
time before. They had been on their 
way to Sofia, Bulgaria, in an official 
capacity. They studied the crowd 
outside with the impersonal, clini- 
cal interest of Colonial Office men 
watching a dance of bewitched head- 
hunters in darkest Borneo. Being 
professionally curious, | asked them 
how they had found things in Bul- 
garia. I noticed at once that the 
question was not considered quite 
cricket. One said he fancied the sit- 
uation was ra-ther grim. The other 
merely stared at me with icy disap- 
proval as though I had tried to 








crash his London club in a pair of 
pink shorts. 

The attendant came in and asked 
for my railroad ticket, berth ticket 
and passport. I asked why he wanted 
the passport since we were not going 
to cross the frontier. He pointed at a 
young fellow in a blue suit who 
stood behind him. The young fellow, 
presumably representing UDBA, the 
secret police, nodded sternly and in 
turn pointed at a soldier behind him, 
who carried a gun on his back and 
who looked at me with a blank ex- 
pression. I gave the attendant my 
passport, undressed and went to bed. 
The train left. We arrived in Lju- 
bljana after nine a.M. A friendly 
stationmaster informed me that the 
next train for Bled left after eleven 
and suggested that I take a walk 
through the town. 

Back at the station, I bought a 
second-class ticket, but the train had 
no second-class coach. I had read in 
Official statistics that almost two 
million Yugoslav workers, miners, 
officials and collective-farm workers 
were getting paid vacations, and a 
large part of them seemed to be on 
our train. They sat on the steps, 
stood on the buffers, and a few enter- 
prising acrobats lay on the roofs of 
the coaches. I managed to get into 
a small compartment with wooden 
benches for eight which were al- 
ready occupied by fifteen people: a 
Yugoslav army captain and his wife, 
a young worker and his wife, a 
Serbian mining engineer, two Mon- 
tenegrin peasants, a lean, blond, 
arrogant-looking man in shorts ac- 
companied by a blond boy, a peas- 
ant woman dressed in black who 
slept all the time, and five children 
who seemed to belong to no one in 
the compartment and continuously 
stumbled in and out, stepping on 
everybody’s toes. The blond man 
turned out to be a former German 
prisoner of war and SS man who 
was released in 1947 and contracted 


to stay in Yugoslavia for three years 
as foreman in a steel mill in Serbia. 

“I’m going home to Hamburg,” 
he said to me. “I have no regrets at 
leaving this country. They won't see 
me again.” He talked in a loud, gut- 
tural voice, the cadence rising at the 
end of every sentence into an angry 
outburst. No one in the compart- 
ment paid any attention to him. He 
told me that five or six hundred 
German engineers, experts and fore- 
men were working in Yugoslavia. 
Some were former prisoners of war, 
others had been hired in Germany— 
most of them in the Soviet Zone— 
to help the Yugoslavs in their Five 
Year Plan of conversion from an 
agricultural to an industrialized econ- 
omy. “I wonder what those lazy, in- 
efficient people would do without us 
Germans,” he said. 


Through Nazi Eyes 

I said I had noted plenty of in- 
efficiency in Yugoslavia, where the 
right man seems always to be in the 
wrong place, but never laziness. The 
German ignored my remark. “These 
Bruder here don’t know the back ofa 
machine from the front. You should 
see them handle a fine-precision ma- 
chine. Throwing the levers as though 
they were working with a plow. You 
explain to them what to do and you 
demonstrate it once and twice, but 
do you think they listen to you?” 
He gave an angry shrug. 

The train engine whistled and the 
train jerked forward. 

“They say the change-over from 
farm to factory takes time. Ja, ja. It 
takes more, mein Herr. We Germans 
love our machines; but the Yugo- 
slavs hate machines; they would like 
to be back on their squalid farms, 
sleeping in their maize fields.” 

I said I had seen new power plants 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, new 
factories and oil derricks, new roads 
and bridges and installations in the 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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MOUNTAIN RAILROADING, as it is practiced by the Yugoslavs is an ad- 
venturous business, conducted with characteristic dash, gusto and good will. 


(Continued from Page 75) 
copper, lead and bauxite mines. In 
Western Croatia, I had seen the 
Vinodol hydroelectric plant, pro- 
ducing 185 million kilowatts. I had 
seen the first new sleeping coaches 
built here, and the motor ship Rijeka 
which had just completed its maiden 
voyage to New York. The German 
listened sullenly. ““Whatever they’ve 
done was done under German super- 
vision,” he said. | asked him whether 
he had dared voice his gripes when 
the police were within earshot. He 
laughed. “The police know damn 
well that we are right. There were 
members of the Communist Party 
in our plant who criticized more 
violently than we did.”’ Then, look- 
ing at his son, he said, “Come on, 
Guenther, we'll stand in the cor- 
ridor and look out of the window.” 


Racial Friction 


The train started to climb, puffing 
and hissing its way past wheat fields 
and the winding waters of the Sava. 
The mountains became higher and 
rockier, their jagged peaks overlook- 
ing deep valleys where Slav farmers 
settled some thirteen hundred years 
ago, to watch many invaders come 
and go. The worker unfolded a map 
and told his wife the names of the 
mountains. After a while the army 
captain turned to me and said, in 
halting German, “I suppose the 
German will tell nasty stories about 
Yugoslavia when he gets home.” I 
asked whether he had listened to the 
German. He nodded. “You can’t 
help overhearing them,” he said and 


laughed. “Many Yugoslavs have 
learned to speak a little German. 
The Germans were here four years, 
you know.” I asked the captain what 
he thought of the German. 

He laughed. “Here we have a say- 
ing, “Once a German, always a 
German.’ We didn’t hire them to 
spread brotherly love but to help us 
build our new industries. As long as 
they do that ——”’ He raised both 
arms in good-natured resignation. 

The mining engineer, a nervous- 
looking, tense man, said he had 
worked with Germans in several 
mines and knew their complaints. 
“Sometimes they are right and some- 
times wrong,” he said, playing with 
the shutter of his camera. “Of course 
we're making mistakes,” said the 
engineer. “Who doesn’t? One of my 
foremen in the ore-refining plant 
was a peasant three years ago. Now 
he handles a smelting furnace.” 

The captain’s wife gave a deep 
sigh. ““Can’t you men stop arguing?” 
she said. ““Can’t we forget out trou- 
bles, at least for the next two weeks? 
Last. year we went to the seaside,” 
she said to me. “Dubrovnik and the 
Gulf of Kotor. What a paradise! 
You ought to go there.” 

“IT went up on Mount Loveen, the 
highest mountain in Montenegro,” 
said the captain. “I’m crazy about 
mountain climbing. This year I’m 
planning to climb Mount Triglav 
(Three-Headed Mountain), the high- 
est peak in Yugoslavia.” 

I asked the captain whether many 
of his fellow officers were on vaca- 
tion this year. He nodded. “Every- 
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body gets a vacation. You must 
have seen them all over the country.” 

“I did, and I can’t help wonder- 
ing. After all, the unsettled interna- 
tional situation ——” 

The captain looked at me in as- 
tonishment. “But the international 
situation has been unsettled as long 
as I can remember. In the '30’s there 
was Hitler, and everybody looking 
the other way while the Germans 
got ready. Then came the war, and 
our jong fight for national libera- 
tion, and then the revolution and the 
difficult task of rebuilding the coun- 
try. Never a dull day since I was a 
boy, and I’m thirty-one now.” 


International Fencing 


The captain’s wife nodded. She 
didn’t look like a woman who is ter- 
rified at the thought of her husband’s 
having to go off to the front very 
soon. 

“When the Cominform started its 
attack on the Marshal,” said the 
captain, “I was on duty with my out- 
fit near the Albanian border. The 
first thing the Albanians did after 
the split was to take over our invest- 
ments and send troops to our 
borders, where they shot at our 
border guards, arrested civilians, 
and sent their patrols into our terri- 
tory. They were trying to provoke an 
international incident. They must 
have been disappointed when we 
didn’t fall for their clumsy provoca- 
tion.”” He laughed again. ““The Mar- 
shal is much too smart for that. You 
heard what the German said about 
our industries. Yugoslavia needs 
peace to build new houses and fac- 
tories. But if they start it ——”’ He 
shrugged. 

The mining engineer moved his 
hand disdainfully. “Let them try,” 
he said. “The Turks tried it and 
never broke our spirit.” 


The captain’s wife sighed. “‘Aren’t 
those men terrible?” she said to the 
worker’s wife. “Nothing ever will 
make them stop talking of politics 
and war.” 

The worker said he hoped there 
would be busses at the railroad sta- 
tion of Lesce Bled, which is six kil- 
ometers from Bled. The captain said, 
sure, there would be plenty of them. 
When we arrived in Lesce, there was 
one dilapidated bus. We didn’t even 
attempt to join the suicidal rush for 
it. Several buggies were standing 
around and the coachman offered 
transportation to Bled for fifty di- 
nars ($1) a person. The buggies were 
fragile-looking dogcarts, such as the 
peasants use to bring their produce 
to the market. The captain, the 
worker and I hired one. The captain 
and I climbed up on the front seat 
beside the coachman, a ruddy-faced, 
cheerful, profusely sweating fellow 
who talked to his horse all the time. 
The worker and the two women sat 
in the back. 

The street started to descend and 
our coachman whipped the horse 
until we had reached two buggies 
that were ahead. Then he shouted 
at the other two coachmen and sud- 
denly the three buggies started on a 
downhill race. “Hold on, every- 
body!” said the captain, “‘we’re go- 
ing to win this one. Come on!” he 
shouted at the coachman. “Let’s 
go!” The women screamed joyfully, 
as though we were speeding down 
the roller coaster at Coney Island. 
The buggy swerved badly and once 
or twice actually turned a bend in 
the road on two wheels, but every- 
body except myself had a wonderful 
time. I held on frantically to the thin 
rail behind the front seat, seriously 
considering jumping. 

I heard the warning sound of a 
horn and saw the autobus coming 
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toward us. It had unloaded its pas- 
sengers in Bled and was racing back 
to the station. Disaster seemed in- 
evitable. The entire width of the 
road was taken up by our buggy and 
another one abreast. of ours. I closed 
my eyes. A strong puff of wind 
brushed against my cheek and the 
buggy swerved sharply to the side, 
but when I opened my eyes again, 
our buggy was still on the road, and 
the bus was disappearing behind us 
in the rear. 

We won the race, arriving at the 
foot of the incline fifteen yards 
ahead of the second buggy. I found 
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myself cheering with the captain 
and the worker. 

The first houses we saw in Bled 
looked somewhat shabby, and here 
and there a window was broken or 
missing. The captain said that glass 
was hard to come by these days. 
Groups of workers walked by, and 
army officers, carrying brief cases or 
bathing trunks and looking a little 
forlorn. “*Putnik sends special trains 
here every night from Belgrade and 
Zagreb,” the captain said to me. 
“Everybody gets 75 per cent reduc- 
tion in the fare. Imagine! A few 
years ago most of us didn’t know 
what a vacation meant.” 

There was a new hotel in Bled, a 
functional, white, modernistic struc- 
ture, and the lake was as beautiful 
as it had been twenty years ago, with 


the reflection of the trees and the 
Stol, Jalovica and Spik mountains 
in the deep-blue water. The air was 
cool and smelled of fir needles. On 
the opposite side of the lake was a 
wooded hill topped by an old castle, 
and in the middle of the lake was a 
quaint little islet with a monastery. 
The worker and his wife, standing 
hand in hand, stared at the scenery 
in silent rapture. The captain said 
the Marshal's house was on the other 
end of the lake, just behind the tiny 
island. “It’s a beautiful place,” said 
the captain, “be sure to see it.” 

I said | would, shook hands with 
the two couples and walked to the 
big hotel. Several American cars 
with CD (Corps Diplomatique) li- 
cense plate were parked in front. | 
had been told in Belgrade that many 
diplomats were now in Bled on a 
busman’s holiday. In the hall an un- 
mistakably American girl in white 
shorts and tennis sneakers told me 
that the United States Embassy, or 
rather, its branch office in Bled, was 
temporarily located in the hotel 
manager’s office, right off the recep- 
tion desk, and she ushered me in. 


Birthday Omen 


After a while Robert Reams, the 
Embassy’s Councilor, came in and 
we shook hands. Reams, a balding, 
competent-looking man, during the 
time he spent in Belgrade was con- 
sidered by many foreigners there 
one of the best-informed Western 
diplomats. He asked me, with some 
apprehension, whether I intended to 
try for an interview with Tito and 
appeared relieved when I shook my 
head. “Writers come for an inter- 
view and are surprised it can’t be 
arranged in a matter of days.” 

I had been told that Reams was 
one of the few Western observers 
who had accurately predicted the 
break between the Cominform and 
Tito. 

| asked him how he had come 
to his conclusion. “It was like put- 
ting together a puzzle,” he said. “I 
noticed that there had been no ex- 
change of greetings between Stalin 
and Tito on Tito’s birthday. Then 
the Russians and Yugoslavs dis- 
agreed about where the Danube 
conference was to be held. Until 
then no satellite had dared to dis- 
agree with Moscow. And one night 
a Yugoslav official involved me in a 
long, dogmatic argument explaining 
to me, and to himself, | suppose, 
that national communism was defi- 
nitely possible, and in accordance 
with the writings of Marx. It made 
no sense. Tito was the star performer 
of the Cominform, which stuck 
strictly to the Moscow conception 
of international communism. But 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Enjoy the luxurious Sky Lounge. Well-stocked bar, impeccable service! 


Daily service on The MONARCH. Also The FLYING 
SCOT to Glasgow and London, 6 flights weekly. Addi- 
tional Stratocruiser service to Shannon and London 
Convenient connections in London with British Euro- 


pean Airways to 20 key European cities 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN Now through Sept. 30th 
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THE ONLY AIRLINE OPERATING DOUBLE-DECKER STRATOCRUISERS 
EXCLUSIVELY ON EVERY NORTH ATLANTIC FLIGHT 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Reservations through your local Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. in 
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MONTE CARLO was part of a boyhood dream in which talented, beautiful, moody people drifted in and out of the blue Mediterranean. 


How to Live Abroad 


You ean avoid both tourism and snobbism and really get to know another country 


by IRWIN SHAW 


THE first requisite for a happy vacation is self- 
pity. You must feel that you deserve it. You must 
be sure that you are terribly overworked, 
stretched to the breaking point, incapable of do- 
ing another day’s work without physical and 
mental collapse. The best holidays are those 
which you can convince yourself are really human 
salvage operations. When friends happen to tell 
you that you look fine, that they have never seen 
you in more robust health, you must put on a 
wan smile and assure yourself that if they could 
see the inner as well as the outer man, they would 
recoil in shock. It is also helpful to find that the 
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city in which you are living has for the time being 
become impossibly noisy and that your friends 
have lost their ability to amuse you. You must 
yearn for people you have never met, skies of a 
different color, the sound of a foreign language, 
the look of unfamiliar streets. You must develop 
a blindness toward the figures in your bankbook 
and remember your grandmother's pious maxim 
to the effect that health is more important than 
gold. When you pass a travel agency your pulse 
must jump erratically, and when you look at a 
poster for the French railways or the Italian lakes 
you must hear curious music in the air. When, 
outward bound, you pass the Statue of Liberty, 


DRAWINGS BY W. David Shaw 


you must feel an overwhelming nostalgia for 
everywhere—for the places you are leaving and 
the places you are approaching, for arrivals and 
departures, for the towns you have forgotten and 
the cities you will never see. Emotion is the trav- 
eler’s most important equipment and you must 
carry it with you always, like your passport. 

A friend of mine who has crossed the ocean two 
dozen times invariably finds himself with tears 
streaming down his cheeks as he walks along 
certain streets in Paris. He has always struck 
me as the perfect tourist, getting, as the advertise- 
ments put it, the most out of his travel dollar. 

Given this basic psychological foundation, 
there are two ways of seeking pleasure in a for- 


eign country. One is (Continued on Page 82) 
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to race from place to place, look- 
ing at a statue here, a painting 
there, a famous church, a renowned 
walled town, a historical monument 
somewhere else. This involves sleep- 
ing in a different bed every night and 
requires a strong digestion and an 
enthusiasm for movement that makes 
nothing of aching arches and the 
daily heat of the road. The other 
way, attractive to more sedentary 
types, is to pick one spot and settle 
there, deaf to the siren calls of dis- 
tant beauties. 

Examining ourselves candidly last 
year, my wife and | decided that we 
belonged to the rooted or somnolent 
class of traveler rather than the rest- 
less and heroic group, and we acted 
accordingly. 


‘ess than a hundred people or failed 
to encompass at least one fully au- 
thenticated genius. Later, they ap- 
peared at Monte Carlo, to step at 
dawn over the corpses of ex-princes 
and Argentine beef millionaires who 
had lost everything at chemin de fer 


and had fashionably hurled them- 


selves over the famous terrace. 

Armed with this vision, we rented 
a villa on Cap d’Antibes and applied 
ourselves to pretending that we were 
younger than our passports claimed 
and that by a trick of time and travel 
it was 1928 again and we were our 
own predated ghosts, disporting 
languidly in that golden and prom- 
ising weather. 

The villa was on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, among tall pines 
that protected it from the midday 


AT EDEN ROC you could swim and play with the international set, surrounded 
by the winners of bathing-beauty contests clad in alarmingly scanty outfits. 


We were helped by a boyhood 
dream. During the time that I was 
growing up, when I had been no 
farther away from home than Poult- 
ney, Vermont, reports drifted back 
through literary channels of a life 
being lived on the Riviera that fired 
the adolescent imagination. Tal- 
ented, beautiful, people, 
speaking several languages fluently, 
drifted in and out of the cool blue 
Mediterranean, drinking exquisite 
local wines that could not bear to be 
moved more than twenty miles from 
the vineyard. During the day they 
lay on the blazing beaches, turning a 
fashionable brown and preparing to 
write a novel that would shake the 
world. At night, in open cars of for- 
eign make, they roared along the 
Grande Corniche, the air flower- 
scented around them, to stop in at 
villas where champagne was the 
only drink and no guest list included 


moody 
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On the side that faced the 
the walls were still covered 
gray-green paint in camou- 
flage patterns the Germans had ap- 
plied to baffle Allied naval gunners 
during the war. 

Included in its charms, the house 
had an electric refrigerator, im- 
ported from America, which made 
it a prize among coastal real-estate 
holdings. It also had a master bed- 
room with a raised platform at one 
end on which rested an enormous 
bathtub, so that when you took a 
bath there you could hold court, if 
you wished, in damp and thronelike 
elegance. Two servants came with 
the house—maiden ladies who served 
as cook and housekeeper and who 
immediately set up a deadly war 
against my waistline. A thin man in 
France is considered a black mark in 
the book of the woman who is feed- 
ing him and when, in self-defense, we 
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DRY COMPOUND 


Second successful year coming up for 
this exclusive product of Scotts Lawn 
Research. SCUTL defeated Crabgrass 
on thousands of lawns last year. 
NO MIXING —no fussing with sprayer. 
Apply as it comes from the box. 


EASY TO USE from handy shaker box 
or with a spreader, . 


SAFE, in recommended usage will not 
harm lawn grasses, persons or birds. 
Stop Crabgrass before it ruins your 
lawn. At your dealer's or write Scotts, 
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Todays BIG 


TRAVEL MAGNET 


for Americans 


MoM" AND MORE Americans are “‘discov- 
Vi ering” Belgium. In fact, travel to Bel- 
gium has increased 40% in a single year! 
There’s a reason. Belgium is a land of gra- 
cious Old World charm, fine architecture, 
medieval castles, every variety of beauti- 
ful scenery, art galleries, interesting and 
unusual crafts, excellent restaurants and 
hotels. And you can see and do so much 
with so little effort and trouble—dis- 
tances are short, 
transportation is 
fast and very 
modern, the peo- 
ple friendly and 
forward-thinking. 


COME THIS YEAR 


Pageants, exhibi- 
tions, festivals— 
all contribute to 
your enjoyment. 
You'll be charmed 
by the Belgian sea- 
coast; the pictur- 
esque tdwns and 
villages; the fas- 
cinating art cities; 
the neat, lovely 
countrysides 


Belgium is only 14 hours from New 
York via SABENA Belgian Airlines. 
Direct service, New York—Brussels, in 
luxurious, pressurized DC-6's. 


For full particulors about Belgium's hotels, 
transportation, etc., see your Travel Agent, or 
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got up the courage to order an 
American-style lunch of a salad and 
iced coffee, we had to bear an after- 
noon of hurt and puzzled looks that 
were only dispelled by religious at- 
tention to an eight-course evening 
meal. Thrift and flavor go hand in 
hand in Provencal cooking, and our 
refrigerator was always crammed 
with scraps and pieces of past meals, 
which would reappear in new and 
delicious incarnations four or five 
days later. We soon learned to con- 
fine our culinary curiosity to the 
table, as the refrigerator, which was 
always kept at a lukewarm temper- 
ature in accordance with the French 
belief that excessive cold is the en- 
emy of the palate, was a riotous 
mélange of uncovered cheeses, 
chicken wings, cut melons, not- 
quite-solid butter, bottles of pink 
wine, and nameless vegetable con- 
coctions. Since both ladies were 
clearly better cooks than anyone we 
had ever met before, we felt that it 
would have been impolite to attempt 
to inflict a New World conception 
of order and sanitation upon them. 
The two ladies also presented us 
with a troubling moral problem. 
They had fixed their own monthly 
salaries at a rate slightly lower than 
a part-time maid in New York gets 
for coming in three afternoons a 
week to dust the woodWork. They 
also refused to hear of any days off, 
began their days at dawn with a 
three-mile walk into Antibes to shop 
at the market, and cheerfully ended 
work sometime around midnight. To 
Americans who had grown up in the 
Rooseveltian climate of high pay 
and short hours for the working man 
and woman, this could not help but 
seem like the most outrageous ex- 
ploitation of labor, and we vacillated 
all season between guilt and luxury. 
When, at the end of the summer, un- 
able to bear the strain any longer, we 
offered the ladies a bonus of a 
month’s pay apiece, they burst into 
tears. We slipped out of Antibes un- 
easily, hoping that none of our 
French friends would hear of what 
we had done to undermine the eco- 
nomic system of their country. 


Canvas Community 


The day’s routine began early. A 
small fishing boat, with a minute but 
very loud engine, chugged past our 
windows each morning, on its way 
from Antibes harbor to the nets off 
the point. Wakened, I climbed down 
across the narrow road, picking my 
way among the steep rocks to the 
water’s edge. On all sides there were 
the tents and picnic establishments of 
the campers who set themselves up 
in family groups for two weeks at a 
time along the shore. Since there was 
no level space, they cheerfully slept 


at acute angles under a variety of 
canvas culled from the campaigns of 
several armies and at least two wars. 
They all had tables and chairs and 
tablecloths, along with Primus stoves 
and demijohns for wine and water. 
On each table there would be a little 
vase with flowers, to give to the out- 
door life that touch of civilization 
which the French prize so highly. 


Fishermen Optimists 


If it was Sunday, every avail- 
able rock would be covered by 
a fisherman and you would have 
to dive in very carefully and weave 
your way among the hooks and 
lines. The only fish that were ever 
caught were tiny, sardinelike crea- 
tures, but after each catch, the 
fisherman would shout exultantly to 
his family group above him, as 
though he had just landed a prize- 
winning marlin. Infants, safely tied 
into rubber tubes, paddled uncon- 
cernedly in the water, which was 
twenty feet deep and clear enough so 
that you could look down to the 
rocks at the bottom. Older bathers, 
with goggles and a breathing tube, 
lay face down in the water, paddling 
slowly, rumps exposed, watching the 
waving of the weeds and the coming 
and going of the schools of fish. 
After the swim, I would drive to a 
nearby farm for milk and cream. The 
farm was owned by an Italian fam- 
ily. It consisted of an acre of land, a 
house, a shed, and a barn where six 
cows were kept twenty-four hours a 
day, to emerge only after their pro- 
duction had fallen off, to be deliv- 
ered to the butcher. Six grown people 
lived off this enterprise, making their 
own wine from the grapes that grew 
on trellises over the small field of 
squash and beans. There was no ice 
on the premises and it was advisable 
to appear early with your milkcan, 
before the heat began its work. 
During breakfast you could read 
yesterday morning’s edition of the 
Paris Herald Tribune, which is a kind 
of house organ for Americans in 
Europe. There is something com- 
forting about falling into the habit of 
reading a day-old newspaper. How- 
ever bad the news may be, you can 
always feel that the passage of 
twenty-four hours may have im- 
proved matters wonderfully and that 
the current edition, which you will 
read with tomorrow's breakfast, is 
full of charming and hopeful facts. 
You could always find an excuse 
to go into Antibes in the morning, 
when the narrow old streets were 
bustling with shoppers. You could 
walk along the harbor, looking at 
the yachts and wondering how it 
would be to be rich. You could visit 
the market under a long shed, where 
merchants had their cheeses and fish 
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and newly picked fruits and vege- 
tables thrown in green profusion in 
the fragrant shade. The wine seller's, 
a deep cool place, open to the street, 
made a pleasant stop. Equipped with 
a water tumbler, you could go from 
barrel to barrel, sampling the new 
offerings and coming out with your 
head light and dreamy. 

By eleven o’clock you were on the 
small beach that lay along a cove 
nearby. Here you could listen to peo- 
ple admonishing their children in 
French, Italian, German, Swedish 
and many kinds of English, includ- 
ing the Oxford and Nebraska 
versions. Small craft called pedalos 
could be rented to carry you out to 
deeper and colder waters. These were 
raftlike mechanisms, over pontoons, 
equipped with two beach chairs in 
which you could sit and absorb the 
sun while you slowly pedaled among 
the swimmers. If you were more am- 
bitious you could hire a speedboat 
and try your luck at water skiing, a 
simple sport which gives you, with- 
out much necessity for skill, an ex- 
hilarating sense of being graceful and 
swift. Or you could go to the other 
side of the cape and hire a sailboat 
and cross in front of the villas of 
Juan-les-Pins to Golfe-Juan, to the 
dock on which Napoleon landed 
when he arrived from Elba. On the 
beach gt Golfe-Juan, Picasso held a 
sunny court each morning, looking 
very solid and healthy and playing 
with his new child. 


Eden Roc Glamour 


If your taste ran in another direc- 
tion you could go to Eden Roc for 
your swimming and watch the inter- 
national set, studded with winners of 
bathing-beauty contests in alarm- 
ingly scanty outfits. Occasionally 
you might see Errol Flynn being 
rowed out to a yacht, a bellboy 
carefully holding Mr. Flynn’s eve- 
ning jacket high out of the water. 

After lunch, the sun took control 
of the land. Sounds died away, the 
sea lay flat and glaring under the 
cloudless sky, the campers crawled 
into their tents, discreetly pulled the 
flaps, and slept. In a darkened room, 
you gave yourself over to your neigh- 
bors’ customs, and dozed, without 
the sense of guilt such sloth would 
cause back in America. Occasionally 
you would be awakened by the high, 
plaintive note of the ice-cream mer- 
chant’s whistle, better fitted to ad- 
vertise the sale of relics and sorrow- 
ful histories of dead heroes than 
strawberry cones. 

At four-thirty the world yawned 
and stretched and began to reappear 
in public. On the tennis courts 
nearby, which had been torn up by 
the tread of armor during the war 
when they had been used by the Ger- 
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mans as a tank park, the tennis pro 
started his lessons, trying to get ev- 
eryone to change his grip on the 
racket, using gestures to explain his 
obsession when his French was too 
quick for visiting ears. Out of a sense 
of international noblesse oblige, 1 
tried to change my grip, which I had 
used for more than twenty years, lost 
every set and went back to my old 
grip, feeling guilty every time I saw 
the pro’s disapproving eyes on me. 

Dinner was often the excuse for an 
excursion. You could go to Cannes 
and eat bouillabaisse alongside the 
docks, looking at the yachts tied up 
side by side for the night and the 
American sailors in their liberty 
whites streaming off the warships at 
anchor a half mile out to sea. Or you 
could go farther, to Napoule, near 
where the Third Division had landed 
in 1944, and where you ate under the 


ARTISTS still gravitate toward the 
Paris café for talk and inspiration. 


spreading branches of tall trees and 
listened to an exiled Spanish guitarist 
play flamencos while you waited for 
the soufflés for which the restaurant 
was famous. Occasionally, too, a 
gentleman dressed as a cowboy 
would ride in on a horse and sing 
from the saddle, after which he would 
gravely lead the horse around from 
table to table. 

Near Monte Carlo, on the cliffs, 
there is a great restaurant built on a 
high wedge of land and from it you 
could see the lights of the coastal 
towns stretching far off along the 
dark coast line. You ate mag- 
nificently there and you felt im- 
mense, until you saw the bill which 
could cut your holiday short by a 
week. Or you might go to Cagnes, 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

the walled medieval city built on top 
of a hill, and patronize a small res- 
taurant whose terrace hung out over 
the valley that Renoir lived in and 
painted. After dinner you could 
climb the hill a little farther and 
dance in the open square to the mu- 
sic of a cracked phonograph in the 
window of Jimmy's Bar. Closer to 
home, there was the restaurant in the 
port of Antibes, opposite the great 
arch in the old wall. You dined on 
the sidewalk and on busy nights the 
owners enlarged their eating space 
by the simple expedient of putting 
more tables out in the street, making 
the automobiles swing wide as they 
rounded the corner. The fishermen 
sat in front of a small café near the 
arch, drinking vermouth, listening 
from time to time when one of their 
number, a stocky, powerful man of 
sixty, sang in a sweet tenor voice. 
Around you, at the tables, you heard 
scraps of conversation in French and 
English, whispering about the shock- 
ing growth of the temperance move- 
ment in the country, the outgrowth 
of an investigation by the govern- 
ment which had brought to light the 
fact that more alcohol was consumed 
per person in France than in any 
other place in the world. 

Loup, the white-fleshed Mediter- 
ranean fish, was the delicacy of the 
house and it was soaked in anise and 
served flaming, garnished with fresh 
fennel. The owner, a grave young 
man, was proud of his cook, who was 
his mother, and of his cellar, which 
he would tell you was supplied by a 
dealer who was “a serious mer- 
chant.” 


For the Honor of the U.S. 


After dinner, in the sailor’s bar 
across the street, I became proficient 
at a new gambling game, the loser of 
which paid for the drinks. It was 
simple but required certain funda- 
mental equipment. The players 
merely reached inside their shirts, 
grabbed as much hair as possible, 
and yanked. Then they carefully laid 
the hairs out on a paper napkin to 
be counted by a referee chosen for 
his honesty. | am happy to say that I 
upheld the honor of America in this 
particular engagement. 

If the omens had been good during 
the day and you felt lucky, you went 
to one of the casinos to gamble for 
an hour or two. At Cannes and 
Monte Carlo there was always a 
table reserved for the plungers of 
Hollywood and South America, 
betting a million francs on each card, 
and surrounded by huge crowds of 
whispering and dazzled onlookers. 
I played more modestly, especially 
since | sometimes grew too excited 
to read the cards correctly. French 
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cards have no numbers on them and 
require what I thought to be light- 
ning-fast addition and subtraction. 
In my dreams there was the constant 
flicker of the long, nimble paddle of 
the croupier, reaching across the 
table to pick up my bets. 

On the way home, it was pleasant 
to stop in at a night club on the wa- 
ter, where a beautiful girl in a white 
dress sang despairing lovelorn songs 
against a background of dark sea 
and low-hanging stars. At the night 
club there were a great many women 
with close-cropped hair and tailored 
suits. They danced with each other 
and with more femininely dressed 





City of Two Souls 


How does a city get along when 
it has two distinct personalities, 
when it belongs to two kinds of 
people, one solidly British, the 
other piquantly French? Hugh 
MacLennan, Canadian novelist, 
covers his hometownof MONT- 
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ladies whom they served as escorts. 
Neither I nor the other Americans at 
the place felt the same sense of un- 
ease the sight probably would have 
given us at home. 

The days of summer passed, sun- 
lit, dreamlike, impossibly lazy. If we 
had not plunged back into the 1920's, 
we had at least trailed a finger 
through the same warm current. 
With the approach of autumn, con- 
science stirred us. We packed, got 
into our car and deserted the army 
of the indolent. Dutifully we hit the 
road early and joined the numerous 
and praiseworthy company of 
Americans who can show photo- 
graphs of themselves before the 
cathedral of Chartres andcan report 
on the wonders of the Vatican. 

Mingling with this hurrying, 
bright-eyed army, we had the oppor- 
tunity, for the first time in our stay 
abroad, to study our fellow invaders 
and to ponder on the nature of Amer- 
icans abroad. 

These invaders make a big army 
In its ranks, mingled in happy, sol- 
vent democracy, are the college 
students, liberated for three months, 
and their winter captors, the teachers 





of all ranks; the honeymooners on 
the wings of lenient parental gifts; 
the businessmen and their wives 
celebrating good years in the shops 
and factories ; the ambitious mothers es: 
stuffing museums down marriage- | = 9) pe Qe 
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ized and first-generation Americans . CAMERA 
back bearing gifts to grandparents in 
remote villages in countries that 
have changed allegiances and per- 
haps even names several times since 
the strong-backed immigrants took 
off with their belongings in a hand- 
kerchief; the wives whose husbands 
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they’re overdressed, overfed, over- 
sexed, and over here” is given a tacit 
civilian currency by the permanent 
beret and espadrille set, as they 
watch, with a slight, semi-Gallic 
twinge, the antics of the tourists 
among the ruins and relics of an 
older civilization. It is true that the 
vigor of the New World sometimes 
seems a bit boisterous in the wearier 
community of Europe and the well- 
fleshed bodies under the seersucker 
uniform must occasionally appear 
unpleasantly healthy to millions who 
have not eaten heartily since the 


invasion of Poland. The vision of 


plump, silk-stockinged matrons pass- 
ing from shop to shop in a hysteria 
of purchase through hordes of large- 
eyed, war-drained children must oc- 
casionally send a wavering workman 
into the nearest office of the Com- 
munist Party; and the thoughtless 
habit of sight-seeing among the 
cathedrals in blue jeans and T shirts 
must give rise in devout breasts to 
ironic reflections on the taste and re- 
ligious feeling of Americans. 

There are, too, a number of bull- 
tongued veterans of our Army, who, 
after the third bottle, fight once 
more, over the wine-stained tables, 
the African and European cam- 
paigns. Urged on by alcohol, these 
aging warriors have been known, 


war more or less single-handed, 
and indeed, would probably have 
won it sooner if it had not been 
for the well-meant but bumbling aid 
of our late allies. The ghosts of Na- 
poleon and Wellington rustle frigidly 
on those nights in the dark corners of 
cafés, and ex-squadron leaders of the 
RAF and Maquis dynamiters who 
spent four years dodging the Ges- 
tapo go out and knock their heads 
wildly against the nearest stone wall. 
Still, with all this, the apologies in 
the bistros are too abject. To be a 
conqueror requires an impossibly 
delicate set of manners, and the po- 
sition of the American in Europe is 
further complicated by the fact that 
he does not realize he has conquered 
anything. The Romans and the 
British, who had no illusions about 
what they had accomplished, in their 
time behaved considerably worse. 
The British, especially, who have the 
knack of exporting their most ob- 
jectionable products, employed a 
thin disdain that left wounds on the 
Continental psyche deeper than any 
inflicted more recently by brusque 
American humors. 

There is a certain necessary heart- 
lessness connected with being a tour- 
ist. After all, you are on holiday, and 
you are there to snatch a day’s en- 
joyment from an environment which 
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walk around the square may suffice 
for you in a town in which the same 
families have been struggling and 
surviving for ten centuries. The 
traveler who could truly feel the 
passions and desperations of the 
inhabitants of every village through 
which he passed would soon find 
himself at the limit of emotional 
exhaustion. 


Paradox 


All tourists are plunderers, and the 
best of them are the ones who do the 
deed most completely, although the 
loot they bring back need not be de- 
clarable at customs. And plundering 
implies callousness. We skirt the 
slum to arrive at the cathedral. We 
hurry through the bombed streets to 
the museum, turn our eyes from the 
beggar to the statue, with or without 
dropping a hundred-lire note in the 
upheld cap. We eat as well as we can, 
though the waiters are thin, and we 
can almost hear the mutter of envy 
on the other side of the restaurant 
window. The wine is fine and we 
drink it, knowing all the time that 
the men who pressed the vintage are 
not drinking as well. By the paradox 
of governments, we are officially en- 
couraged to live as luxuriously as 
possible, because by doing so we help 
the very peasant who shouts after 
our American automobile the short, 
ugly curse he learned when the First 
Armored Division passed that way. 
We are invited on high authority to 
sun ourselves on the famous beaches 
among the destroyed villas and the 
abandoned pillboxes, but the vacant 
gun slits seem to stare down in blind 
rebuke of our frivolity. By playing 
on the battlefields we are told we are 
performing an act of benevolence, 
and our every extravagance is re- 
ported to be a new stone in the work 
of Europe’s reconstruction. But we 
weigh a residue of guilt in this merry 
system of economics. The Marshall 
Plan, we are instructed, works that 
much better because of each over- 
charge on a Parisian hotelkeeper’s 
bill, and every heavy meal at Max- 
im’s is a contribution to the agricul- 
ture of France, but we feel that a fat 
compatriot should have had the 
delicacy to diet for two weeks before 
getting off the boat at Cherbourg. 
We have a nagging sense of unearned 
luck for the untouched geography of 
America and the social and eco- 
nomic efficiency which can produce 
so huge a number of comparatively 
affluent travelers. 
pleasures we detect a mixture of ad- 
miration, pity and exasperation. By 


and large, we feel that we do not be- ° 


have objectionably, but we cannot 
help wondering if it is impolite to be 
so robust. We are delighted . . . but 
we are not at home. THE END 
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EYES TO THE FUTURE, an old-time prospector sits looking over the Strong Mine at Victor, near Cripple Creek. 


You'll still find gold in 


CRIPPLE CREEK 


This Colorado mining town where carefree citizens used to scoop up 


their gold by the shovelful stabbornly refuses to be 


by ROBERT M. COA 


THE mining district of Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
taken acre for acre of territory—the whole field is 
only about six miles square—has been one of the 
richest gold-producing areas in the world, yet it 


somehow has never achieved the contemporary 


renown of other, less prosperous places. Perhaps 
one reason, though it may seem a paradoxical 
one, is that it is still producing. Other old mining 
camps, such as Aspen and Central City in Colo- 
rado, and Virginia City in Nevada, most of them 
worked out and almost abandoned, have in recent 
years found a new lease on life in cultivating the 
tourist trade. Gold, instead of flowing out, flows 
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come a Ghost Town 


into them now, carried in the pockets of vaca- 
tioners from Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, New 
York and anyplace else where there are motorists 
willing to chivvy their cars up steep roads and 
over rough mountain passes to see what a real 
honest-to-God “ghost camp” (with modern em- 
bellishments) looks like. 

Cripple Creek has eyed these developments 


with interest and, it must be admitted, a touch of 


envy; and in a kind of halfhearted way it has even 
tried to emulate them. Like Aspen, it has a ski 
lift, and like Central City it has recently opened a 

er theater. But the ski lift is small, at least 
according to Western standards, and the snow 
conditions, unfortunately, have been a bit un- 
certain, while the theater is housed in the lounge 


-- 











of the local hotel, and the settings and the produc- 
tion are fairly perfunctory. Both these enter- 
prises are definitely subordinated to the dis- 
trict’s principal industry, which is still, as it 
always was, mining. Though only some fifty 
of the 5000 mines, small and large, which the dis- 
trict once boasted are now in operation, and the 
population has shrunk from close to 50,000 to 
less than a tenth of that, Cripple Creek still sticks 
stubbornly to the belief that it has not only a 
past but a future. Other mining towns here and 
there seem to revel, and profitably, too, in their 
decrepitude, but not Cripple Creek. About 
the bitterest insult that can be offered to a resi- 
dent of the region is to say that his home is a 
“ghost camp.” 

In point of actual fact, there is a fairly sound 
historical basis for the natives’ attitude, as I dis- 
covered when I visited the place a while ago. As 
gold-mining camps go, Cripple Creek has been 
unpredictable from the start, and in its nearly 
sixty years of productive existence—an unheard- 
of longevity for such places—it has had more 
than its share of ups and downs. 

The First Strike 
At the outset, the region was ranching coun- 
try, mostly owned by the big Colorado cattle- 
raising firm of Bennett & Myers. The firm had its 
offices in Denver, about a hundred miles to the 
north, and it was not until 1891 that it was dis- 
covered that the rich mountain meadows were far 
richer in minerals than they ever had been in 
pasture. It was “grass-roots gold,” too, in the best 
Western tradition. The lodes often came right 
up to the surface, and all a man needed was a 
pickax, and some luck, to start producing right 
from the start. As a result, a good many of the 
early discoveries have a sort of mouth-watering 
quality about them that is unique. Rarely have 
so many fabulous discoveries been made in sucha 
small area by mere tyros at gold hunting, and even 
now one can hardly hear of them without feel- 
ing a sort of wistful “wish I had been there too.” 

The odd thing was that, at the time, it was sur- 
prisingly difficult to get anyone interested in the 
region at all, and for an appreciable period 
Cripple Creek, with all its gold, went begging. 
The first “strike’’ was made in 1891 by a young 
Bennett & Myers cowhand named Bob Womack, 
who had taken to prospecting in his spare time, 
and the ore, when assayed, ran as high in value 
as $140 to the ton. But his find came at a moment 
when people generally were skeptical of Colorado 
gold discoveries, particularly in that general area. 
Only thirty years or so before, inconclusive strikes 
along Cherry Creek, on the other side of Pikes 
Peak from Cripple Creek, when exuberantly re- 
ported in Midwestern newspapers, had pro- 
duced the famous rush of 1859, in which the 
phrase “Pikes Peak or Bust” first appeared, 
painted on the canvas sides of the westbound 
prairie schooners—a phrase often changed to 
“Bust, by God!” as the disappointed Kansans 
and Nebraskans started gloomily east again. Still 
later, in °84, and still closer to Cripple Creek, a 
report of a strike on Mount Pisgah had precipi- 
tated another scramble, equally disastrous. 

It didn’t matter that the Mount Pisgah affair 
was later proved to have been a deliberate hoax, 
or that the disgruntled fifty-niners, if they had 


NEW ORE-REDUCING MILL, expected to boost profits of marginal mines, was dedicated by Lowell Thomas 
last March. The Carlton mill, photographed during its construction, is owned by the Golden Cycle Corporation. 


A STEEL SHARPENER bends over a forge in the Forest EXPLORATORY MINING went on at the 
Queen, putting an edge on bits to be used in mining gold. " Forest Queen before opening of new mill. 


SCENIC WONDERS such as Pikes Peak, right background, contrast with the usual rubble associated with 
mining. Below, four day-shift employees take time out from their duties for a rest and a bite to eat. 








SATURDAY NIGHTS were the nights when decent people stayed home, for then one heard shots, shouting, the clatter of horses. 


stayed a little longer, might have shared in the 
rich strikes made only a few miles farther north in 
the Clear Creek region around Central City. The 
opinion had gradually gained weight that the 
Pikes Peak area as a source of gold was unpropi- 
the wise, the knowing, the experienced 
prospectors stayed away, and at least for the first 
year or so the big strikes there were left to the 
amateurs 


tious; 


Womack, celebrating his success in Colorado 
Springs, sold his claim, which later, as the Gold 
King mine, produced more than $5,000,000, for 
$500 and eventually died in poverty. But two 
druggists from Colorado Springs, Arthur Jones 
and A. J. Miller, traveled up to the district to look 
things over, wandered out on the heights and, 
having no other rules to guide them, sailed Jones’s 
hat down the hillside and staked a claim where it 
fell. The mine, named the Pharmacist, produced 
well over $1,000,000. 

John W. Bernard, a mechanic from Colorado 
Springs and equally inexperienced, staked his 
claim around a pile of rocks on which he had 
found an elk’s horn. He called the mine the Elk- 
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ton, gave a half interest in it to a couple of grocers 
to whom he owed a thirty-odd-dollar bill, and 
still profited fairly satisfactorily when the diggings 
uncovered a $16,000,000 vein. Two young Irish- 
men, James Doyle and James Burns, had to bor- 
row some clothesline to measure off their claim, 
which they named the Portland, in honor of 
Doyle’s home town in Maine; the richest in the 
district, it had produced over $65,000,000 in gold 
at last reports and was still producing. 

Another Irishman named Tom McKinney, 
more uxorious, christened his mine, an $11,000,- 
000 producer, after his wife, Mary; and a Mis- 
souri farmer named A. G. White, digging obdu- 
rately through an unlikely patch of surface rub- 
ble, uncovered a lode from which his mine, the 
Hull City, took over $5,000,000. Other workings 
nearby, like the Christmas, Sacramento and 
Vindicator, took out upward of $40,000,000. Not 
all the finds were made so easily. The Doctor 
Jack Pot Mine, an $8,000,000 producer, was the 
property of a group of lowa farmers, who took it 
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on speculation, and even they would have lost 
out on the venture, which at first seemed unprom- 
ising, if a certain Bill Davenport, one of their 
number, hadn’t insisted that they all kick in for 
one more month of digging. The Last Dollar, 
down the gulch from the Pharmacist, was an even 
closer gamble. Its two owners were down to their 
last round of dynamite and the end of their grub- 
stake when the lode was uncovered. 

Such goings onas these, of course, did not escape 
the general notice, and though the finds con- 
tinued to be made as much by amateurs as by 
professionals—as one disgruntled contemporary 
put it, “The tenderfeet are digging the gold where 
it is and the real miners are looking for it where it 
ain’t’”—a rush of sizable proportions soon de- 
veloped. Before a year had passed, George Carr, 
the harried foreman of the Bennett & Myers 
ranch, sent word to his employers that prospec- 
tors, miners and their camp followers were “‘over- 
running the whole place,” and a townsite of 
eighty acres was plotted out, named Cripple 
Creek after a brook that ran through a gulch a 
little way east of town. Even then, though, Ben- 





nett & Myers were skeptical. They still thought 
that the boom couldn’t last, and it’s interesting to 
note that the deed of each plot sold contained 
the proviso that if the new owner abandoned 
his house and left the district, any buildings he 
had put up should revert to the ranchers. Log 
structures were the rule, of course, in those days, 
and the Bennett & Myers people apparently figured 
that they might at least get some useful lumber 
out of the fiasco for patching fences and corrals 
and so on, when the region was again deserted. 


The Golden Touch 


Far from dying down, the boom continued, 
and shortly other towns and settlements came 
into being. The largest was Victor, about four 
miles away, at the southern edge of the district, 
and crowded into the hills and the mountain 
valleys between it and Cripple Creek were such 
others as Independence, Goldfield, Elkton, Alt- 
man, Gillett, Anaconda, Christmas Crossing, 
Mound City and Arequa. Some of these, like 
Christmas Crossing and Arequa, were mere 
clumps of log huts and tar-papered shanties, 
grouped around a cluster of active mines. Victor, 
though, at its peak, had a population of close to 
15,000, closely rivaling Cripple Creek’s twenty- 
odd thousand; Independence had over 5000 and 
Goldfield 2000; and Altman, grown up originally 
around old Sam Altman’s lumber mill, sup- 
plying timber for shoring up the mine tunnels, 
had, at 10,610 feet of altitude, the distinction of 
being the highest incorporated city in the world. 

By the year 1900, three railroads ran into the 
district, and the profits from ore haulage were so 
great that one of them, the Florence & Cripple 
Creek, is reported to have paid off its construction 
costs within a year. Another, the Midland Ter- 
minal, ran overnight specials from Denver to 
Cripple Creek, with champagne icing in buckets 
in the parlor cars and the sleeper berths made up 
and ready for the tired Midases of the region, go- 
ing back to their mines after a day or so of frolick- 
ing at the Windsor Hotel or the Brown Palace, at 
Denver. In 1901, a peak year, $24,986,990 in gold 
was mined from the district, an amount surpassed 
only by the considerably larger Witwatersrand 
field in South Africa. 

Still, too, the incredible strikes continued. 
Years later, when intensive prospecting had laid 
bare the geology of the area, a good deal of what 
had seemed fantastic before became under- 
standable. The whole Cripple Creek district, it 
was discovered, is in fact the crater of an enor- 
mous, and ancient, volcano, now so _ heavily 
eroded that its present contours of mountain and 
valley are indistinguishable from the surround- 
ing areas. But this mixture of ancient upthrust 
and subsequent decomposition had produced 
a confusion of rock formations such as had 
never been encountered in gold mining before. 

In a sense, it was a sort of cosmic joke on all 
the theorists. Gold, or gold-bearing rock, the 
theorists had decided, occurred in continuous 
veins of easily recognizable character, and it was 
rare for a vein that appeared on the surface to 
continue to any great depth. Ordinarily, a gold 
field that was rich “‘at the grass roots”’ was likely 
to pinch out not far below, while a field which 
showed few surface indications might be very 
productive farther down. 


CHAMPAGNE for tired Midases was customary on 
the special trains from Denver to Cripple Creek. 


The Cripple Creek field, however, broke all the 
rules. The gold there, spewed up in ancient erup- 
tions, was spattered all through the rock. It ap- 
peared on the surface and also at depth—in veins 
sometimes but also, as frequently, in pockets or 
lodes, and the gold-bearing ore, far from being 
distinctive in character, looked surprisingly un- 
impressive. As one contemporary expert put it, a 
trifle exasperatedly, it looked like “mere country 
rock throughout.”” One whole trainload of ore, 
shipped to Colorado Springs for smelting, was 
almost dumped and used for road fill, on the 
supposition that it had been sent down as ballast. 

Yet the freak finds went on. At the Rose-Maude 
Mine, not far from Elkton, ore was found to 
assay $2800 to the ton (at that time, a value of 


FORKED STICK was used by “Professor” Kimball, 


who made a living “locating” gold for embryo miners. 


fifty dollars to the ton was considered enough to 
be worth working), and at the Portland Mine 
samples were found that ran as high as $100 a 
pound! In Cripple Creek, a man who called him- 
self Professor Kimball made a fair living for a 
while—and had, apparently, few really serious 
complaints—by “locating” gold for would-be 
miners with the same sort of forked stick that 
New Englanders use to find water. At the Cresson 
Mine, twice almost abandoned, they at last (un- 
aided by Professor Kimball) stumbled on the 
now-famous Cresson Vug. A vug, also called a 
geode, is the metallurgical name for a subter- 
ranean chamber lined with mineral matter. The 
vug at the Cresson was about thirty feet across 
and twenty feet high, and both the walls and the 
ceiling were lined, to the depth of several feet, 
with almost pure gold, while the floor was so 
thick with the stuff that it could be scooped up 
with a shovel. Nothing short of King Solomon's 
mines had been found to compare with the thing; 
something close to $1,000,000 was taken out of 
that pocket alone. In Victor the two Woods 
brothers, who had set out to build a hotel, found 
themselves in the mining business instead when 
they struck pay dirt in the cellar excavations. 


Sounds in the Night 


My recent visit to Cripple Creek was actually a 
return, for I had lived there three years as a boy — 
not in Cripple Creek itself, but in Victor and then 
in Goldfield, and then finally at Christmas Cross- 
ing, near a small mine called the Lily, which my 
father, in a burst of adventurousness, had leased 
for a time. There were no great new strikes being 
made at that time, around 1910; pretty much all 
the region had been prospected over and in large 
part stakéd out in claims, and in fact the district 
as a whole was entering its decline. But the camp, 
on the surface at least, was still booming, and it 
has often been interesting to me to compare what 
I recall of it with the stories I’ve read and oc- 
casionally heard of the turbulence and rawness of 
it and other big mining camps. 

Some few touches of violence I remember, of 
course. I remember once hearing shots out the 
window, and seeing a worried-looking man in 
overalls standing at the street corner, banging 
away with a six-shooter in the air. But the shots 
were in sequence—two shots, then a pause, and 
two shots again—and it turned out simply that his 
house was afire, and that was only the local way of 
signaling the alarm. I remember, with awe, a cer- 
tain Marshal Graham, a tall, brown-mustached, 
pale-eyed man, a friend of my father’s, who had 
been the town marshal in the days that people 
were already talking of as “early,” and who, in a 
gun fight with two outlaws, had got his guns out 
in time to kill both, simultaneously—no mean 
feat, incidentally, in real life, however often it 
happens in the movies. He used to ride a roan 
horse (everybody used horses, or burros, then) 
and used to boost me in the saddle and let me try 
to ride, when he dropped by. I remember, at sec- 
ond hand, my mother’s surprise when, early in 
our stay there, we were invited out to a picnic on 
Squaw Mountain, and the gentlemen, after the 
lunch was over, all drew pistols from under their 
sober black coats and started testing their marks- 
manship on some tin cans set up on a boulder. I 
recall, too, that (Continued on Page 122) 
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‘Who is ‘t can read a woman?” King Cym- 
beline, portrayed by Leon Quartermaine. 
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“Farewell to all my greatness” 
Cardinal Wolsey (Harry Andrews) 


“I'll give thee fairies to attend on 
thee."’ Kathleen Michael as Titania. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
HOME TOWN 


Here is Stratford-on-Avon, green and pretty as the day the bard 


was born, but haunted now by immortality 


by |. FRANK DOBIE 


THE first thing I saw as I approached Stratford- 
on-Avon was a bust of Shakespeare in front of 
a service station. The first thing | examined in 
Stratford was the fine monument to Shakespeare 
beside the bridge over the river. Out from one of 
its four corners Lady Macbeth walks, wringing 
her blood-spotted hands, on another, Prince Hal 
stands ready to lower the crown of England upon 
his own head, on another, Falstaff shakes his ton 
of witty fat in laughter, and on the fourth Hamlet 
sits wrapt in contemplation of the skull of life and 
death. This particular bronze is the most beauti- 
ful and satisfying representation imaginable of 
the greatest creation of characters in the world’s 
literature. Near the monument people were going 


“One that lov’d not wisely but too well.” 
Godfrey Tearle, in the torments of Othello. 


about the eternal summer business of photo- 
graphing the figures, the ancient buildings close 
by, the Shakespeare Memorial Theater across the 
green, the contemptuous and greedy swans on the 
river—and themselves. 

I thought I might write an essay on Stratford 
apart from all connections with Shakespeare, as 
if he had not here been born, reared and enigmat- 
ically married, here lived the last prosperous 
years of his life, and here not only died but left 
his curse-protected bones for eternal curiosity 
and veneration. In the end I decided that a writer 
could no more leave Shakespeare out of Strat- 
ford than leave George Washington out of Mount 


Vernon. (Continued on Page 96) 


“Lead in your ladies, every one.”” An- 
thony Quayle, in the role of Henry VIII. 
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SCENE from Henry VIII, brilliantly staged in the Shakespeare Memorial Theater at Stratford 
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“WHAT, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom?” Shake- 
speare devotees queue up from dawn outside the Memorial Theater 


(Continued from Page 94) The population of 
the town is divided into three groups: (1) about 
13,000 residents, a large number of whom keep 
hotels and houses labeled “Bed and Breakfast” 
and who will all die; (2) hundreds of thousands of 
visitors who do nothing but come and go and go 
and come and who will all die; (3) Hamlet and 
the host of other characters that Shakespeare 
placed beyond mortality and oblivion. 

It is said that 75 per cent of the American tour- 
ists who visit the British Isles go to Stratford. 
They go because Shakespeare was—and is 
there. During the Shakespeare season, trains, pri- 
vate automobiles and fleets of busses daily bring 
throngs of English people, as well as citizens from 
many foreign countries, to Stratford. The season 
lasts from mid-April, when the theater opens for 
the performance of Shakespeare's plays, until it 
closes in October. Not only seats but standing 
room is generally sold out. 

Only a fraction of the tourists see the plays. 
Many, in town only for an hour or a meal, rush 
through the house where Shakespeare was born. 
A few very modest signs on the streets point to it 
as “The Birthplace,” as if nobody but Shake- 
speare had ever been born in the town. The sign is 
justified, but not long ago, a guide told me, a man 
came to the house—a much more pretentious 
“cottage” than the humble one celebrated by 
Robert Burns—and asked to see “the manger.” 

Stratford is in the country. It is amid, and is it- 
self a part of, some of the most varied and lovely 
landscapes on earth. Within forty miles of it, 
however, the industrial cities of Birmingham, 
Coventry, and so on, have populations of millions 
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that pour out on holidays, utterly oblivious of 
Shakespeare, to make this “beauty spot” a kind 
of Coney Island. 

For all that, Stratford is still a country town, in 
architecture, trade, psychology and situation 
upon the quiet river that skirts fields and pas- 
tures, woods and lanes, far away from the Shake- 
speare industry. It takes twenty-three years of 
residence, they say, to make any newcomer an 
authentic Stratfordian. Every Friday is market 
day and then the automobiles usually parked on 
the main square give way to booths that sell 
shoes, dresses, brass, all sorts of manufactured 
goods, and, most of all, vegetables, fruits and 
flowers from surrounding farms. 

One stand I saw had an arbor laced with grape- 
vines—out of a hothouse, of course—from which 
hung great clusters of purple grapes, for sale at 
luxury prices. Underneath were boxes of red 
cherries and other fruits, and the vendor was 
lustily crying “Cherry ripe, cherry ripe.” To me 
the cry was a refrain of a song I had never heard 
but have for a lifetime known. There never was a 
more winsome lyric than the Elizabethan one 
called Cherry-ripe. In it the kissable but un- 
kissed maiden’s lips are “cherries.” 


There cherries grow which none may buy 
Till “Cherry-ripe” themselves do cry. 


At the noon hour the shops in Stratford are 
closed as tightly as those in siesta-taking Mexico 
City. On Thursday afternoon they stay closed for 
the half holiday that most English towns take in 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Jean and Tom Holly man 


“GIVE SIGNS, sweet girl, for here are none but friends.” Miss 
Violet May Spafford has run this Stratford shop for 16 years. 


addition to Sunday. On Sunday morning all 
Stratford sleeps, and then in the afternoon it goes 
to the recreation fields beside the river to watch 
cricket matches, to play bowls, to listen to the 
band, and to walk and lie in the sun, if the sun 
happens to be shining. Up and down the river, 
footpaths branch across the fields, and on Sun- 
days a great many people walk these paths, 
though many couples disregard the paths and 
walk or recline in the tall grass. Maybe pressing 
the grass down does not spoil it for hay. Farmers 
seem indifferent to the habit. 

The town’s weekly newspaper chronicles what 
was said at the Rotary Club meeting, announces 
a lecture by a don from Oxford—over the hills, 
but not far away—and gives country-natured 
news. One Friday the council of a suburban 
parish considered a “complaint from an apiarist 
that a street light disturbed his bee hives.” In 
Stratford flowers, the bumblebee is as apparent 
as the honeybee, and that “yellow-breeched 
philosopher” gives more a sense of repose than 
of industry. 

For me Stratford will always be associated with 
flowers. I went there the first time in September, 
1945, when England was still full of GI's. I had 
ridden over from the GI university at Shriven- 
ham, in Berkshire, had seen a matinee of the love 
story of Juliet and her Romeo, and then had 
walked out on the theater balustrade over Avon 
water. The sun was on the people and they all 
seemed beautiful. Some were walking along the 
green banks, some were rowing, some were ex- 
cursioning in the canopied motorboats. Across 
the river | saw people carrying flowers. I crossed 











the footbridge and began meeting them coming 
from a place of tents and flags. 

A policeman told me that the Stratford Flower 
Show was ending. Walking on across the mead- 
ows, I found in the tents expanses of superb dahl- 
ias and delphiniums, vases of tall lupines and an 
unimaginable variety of begonias. Everybody was 
buying flowers. For sixpence I bought a cluster 
of dahlias. Plates of apples were being auctioned 
off at fine prices. Cabbages had sold out. 


Outside, 


Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay 


seemed to be a part of the grass and trees. Some 
were eating sandwiches. They were thicker off 
toward a tented place of refreshments, near the 
river. As | approached this place, | perceived five 
American soldiers and four young women. One 
soldier came to meet me with a glass of cheer he 


had, he said, been keeping for The Unknown 
Guest. Taking it, | asked which one of the fair 
damsels he claimed. He swiftly indicated one 
dressed in red. Had I been making a choice | 
should have been as unambiguous as he was. | 
gave Little Red Riding Hood the dahlias. She 
said she would take them to her room and think 
of me that night. 

These soldiers were taking a course in drama 
underthe auspices ofthe (Continued on Page 99) 


WIDE PORCHES in the Memorial Theater look out on the River Avon and the “pale swan in her watery nest.” 


























(Continued from Page 97) British Council, which 
is one of the good things of Stratford. I under- 
stand that the groups to which the Council con- 
veys British culture are nowadays somewhat more 
devoted to the subject than some of the GI's were. 
After the soldiers and the objects of their favors 
left, | sat down in one of the many chairs and, 
with some firemen, drank to the sunny slopes. 
It struck me that the Stratford Horticultural 
Show is properly balanced between the scientific 
and the aesthetic, with plenty of time for all con- 
cerned to linger, to smell roses and remem- 
ber. That night as I rode over the moonlight- 
flooded Cotswolds, which overlook the vale of 
the Avon, | kept on remembering until the owls 
hooted me to sleep. 

Not many travelers to Stratford have time to 
linger. On my recent visit there I had time. Things 
will never seep into me without my lingering. | 
was in a hotel with a wide lawn, great trees and 
flower beds joining the yard in which Holy 
Trinity Church guards Shakespeare’s bones. One 
night after the play a family of young owls on 
noiseless wings but with noisy complaints lured 
me from tree to tree until we were all in the 
churchyard. They made the ancient gravestones 
cheerful. A little above the church is a ferry for 
pedestrians that is supposed to be free, but the 
ferryman who turns a wheel to pull the raft 
across on a cable keeps a suggestive collection of 
copper coins at his feet. One Sunday just after | 
had crossed with him and added to the collection, 
a citizen accosted me with the expressed hope 
that I was enjoying my stay in Stratford. I sup- 


ANNE HATHAWAY lived here when the poet, young and “‘lass-lorn,”’ paid her reckless courtship. 


pose that my hat marked me as a stranger from 
America. He did not ask my business. No tourist 
is supposed to remember that he has a business, 
but after we had chatted a bit, I, being out for in- 
formation, asked this man his. 
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“You would never guess,” he said. “I am a 
bookie. The farmers around here like to bet on 
the horses, and a lot of people in town bet on the 
dog races. I used to be a schoolteacher—in 
‘Australia. I didn’t find (Continued on Page 125) 


<— “HERE, upon this bank and shoal of time’”—the Avon, and Holy Trinity Church remain as the lad Will Shakespeare knew them when he came out to play. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, Stratford, where the Bard lies buried “here are no storms, no noise, but silence and eternal sleep.” 
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PAUL ADLER ORIGINALS, COLE OF CALIFORNIA, TON! 0 iN. SPALDING TENNIS ACCESSORIES USED THROUGHOUT 
VARIATIONS of traditional tennis clothes for women are shown in piqué dress with a full skirt and figure molding elasticized shirred top; 
these four examples, which differ in detail and styling but keep to the true cuffed little-boy shorts worn with a matching large collared, sleeve- 
functional needs of the game. Left to right: Sleeveless piqué top with less blouse; high-waisted piqué shorts topped by a red, blue and white 
rayon crepe button-on bloomers and rayon crepe paneled skirt; waffle Striped jersey sweater which is never worn for tournament playing. 


DE DE JOHNSON, FLORENCE WALSH, SYMPHONY SCARPS, BENJAMIN MOSELEY SWEATER 


Tennis and fashion news was made a few sum- 
mers ago when Gussie Moran appeared on the 
center court at prim old Wimbledon, wearing 
lace-trimmed panties under a brief and obligingly 
flighty skirt. A short time later, Gussie’s lace 
flimsies were joined, in a sort of tennis Chamber 
of Horrors, by Pauline Betz’s leopard shorts. 
To the surprise of practically no one who knows 
tennis, lace and leopard skin did not become 
the chic thing in court circles; there has been no 
perceptible trend toward color or whimsicality. 
Women’s tennis clothes are still the classic shorts 
and brief dresses, of non-distracting white, and cut 
to permit complete freedom of action. Without 
frills or flash, they are always in good taste and, 
on a trim and graceful player, always attractive. 
TON! ROBIN 
HOUDAY Fashion Editor 


<_ 


TWO-PIECE TENNIS outfits are worn by players 
of tournament caliber as well as girls who play just a 
week-end game. Left: A three-piece ensemble of suede 
cloth which has brief shorts, a sleeveless shirt and a red 
jacket. Right: A cotton broadcloth outfit with a 
paneled pleated skirt that buttons on at the waistline. 

















PHOTOGRAPHS BY Tom Hollyman 
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PECK & PECK, DE DE JOHNSON, FLORENCE WALSH, NARDIS SPORTSWEAR, ECHO SCARF. PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE WEST SIDE TENNTS CLUB 
FOUR ACTIVE TENNIS OUTFITS in the classic mold, all cut to give the freedom of motion so impor- 
tant to serious players. Left to right: A one-piece birdseye piqué with flat pleats on either side and a center 
kick pleat; a two-piece piqué which has brief trimly-tailored shorts and an action back shirt; another 
two-piece, with birdseye cuffed brief shorts topped by a rayon jersey shirt that permits great freedom; a 
one-piece Pima cloth dress that has fine tucking on the bodice and a skirt pleated in front and back. 
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WOLFE’S special nickname for the Grand Canyon was Gorgooby, an 


impressive combination of syllables which defies logical analysis. 


“,..and the Big Gorgooby there 
immensely, darkly, almost weirdly there — 


a fathomless darkness peered at from 


the very edge of hell with abysmal starlight — 


almost unseen — just fathomlessly there . . .” 














leiirmaale by THOMAS WOLFE 


Scrawled in pencil in a cheap notebook before going to bed each night, 


these are an American novelist’s hitherto unpublished impressions of a trip by automobile 


through the parks and open country of the Pacific Northwest 


THOMAS WOLFE died in 1938, just a few 
months after completing the trip chronicled in 
these notes. Not yet forty, he had already achieved 
stature as one of the great American novelists 
of his time. Controversial, sprawling, drunk with 
words and love of life, his books—Look Home- 
ward, Angel, Of Time and The River, The Web 
and The Rock—painted the America he loved in 
broad strokes and striking colors. Until 1938, 
Wolfe had traveled widely, but had never visited 
the American Northwest. He undertook to ex- 
plore that section and some of the western na- 
tional parks early in the summer of that year, by 
automobile, with two newspapermen friends. 

Here are selections from his own journal of the 
trip exactly as he scrawled them with a soft black 
pencil each evening in his pocket record book. 
The complete journal, which has been made 
available by the William B. Wisdom Collection 
of Thomas Wolfe at the Houghton Library, 
Harvard University, will soon be published in 
book form by the University of Pittsburgh Press 
under the title, A Western Journal. 

Ho.ipay is proud to present this heritage from 
the workbooks of an outstanding American writer. 

—The Editors. 


Monday June 20, 1938 (Crater Lake) 


Left Portland, University Club, 8:15 sharp— 
into Bent at 12:45—200 miles in 4% hours 

Then lunch at hotel and view of the 3 Sisters 
and the Cascade range—then up to the Pilot 
Butte above the town—the great plain 
stretching infinite away—and unapproachable 
the great line of the Cascades with their 
snow-spired sentinels Hood, Adams, Jefferson, 


3 sisters etc, and out of Bend at 3 and then 
through the vast and level pinelands—somewhat 
reminiscent of the South for 100 miles then 
down through the noble pines to the vast 
plainlike valley of the Klamath?—the virgin 
land of Canaan all again—the far-off 
ranges—infinite—Oregon and the Promised 
Land—then through the valley floor—past 
Indian reservation—Capt Jack—the Modocs— 
the great trees open approaching vicinity of 
the Park—the entrance and the reservation— 
the hotel and a certain cheerlessness in spite of 
cordialness—dry tongues vain-licking for a 
feast—the return, the cottages, the college 
boys and girls who serve and wait—the cafeteria 
and the souvenirs—the great crater fading 
colding in incredible cold light—at length 
departure—and the forest ranges down below— 
long, long talks—too long with them about 
“our wonders”, etc—then by darkness the sixty 
or seventy miles down the great dim expanse 
of Klamath Lake, the decision to stay here for 
the night—3 beers, a shower, and this, 
reveille at 5:30 in the morning—and so to bed! 
First day: 404 miles 


Tuesday June 21,1938 (Yosemite) 


Dies Irae: Wakened at 5:30—dragged weary 
bones erect, dressed, closed baggage, was 
ready shortly before six, and we were off again 
“on the dot”—at six o'clock. So out 
of Klamath, the lakes red, and a thread of 
silver river in the desert, and immediately the 
desert, sage brush, and bare, naked, hills, 
giant-molded, craterous, cupreous, glaciated 
blasted—a demonic heath with reaches of great 
pine, and volcanic glaciation, cupreous, 
fiendish, desert, blasted—the ruins of old 
settlers homesteads, ghost towns and the bleak 
little fagades of long forgotten postoffices lit 
bawdily by blazing rising sun and the winding 
mainstreet, the deserted station of the 
incessant railway—all dominated now by the 
glittering snow—pale masses of Mount Shasta— 
on like magic and no sense of speed at 60 
miles an hour—down across the backbone of 
the state—and the whole backbone of 


the state—and at length the valley of the 
Yosemite; roads forking darkly, but the perfect 
sign—and now a smell of smokes and 

of gigantic tentings and enormous trees and 
gigantic cliff walls night black all around 

and above the sky-bowl of starred night— 

and Curry’s Lodge and smoky gaiety and 


wonder—hundreds of young faces and voices— 

the offices, buildings stores, the dance floor 

crowded with its weary hundreds and 

the hundreds of tents and cabins and the 

absurdity of the life and the immensity of all— 

and 1200 little shop girls and stenogs and 

new-weds and schoolteachers and boys 

all, God bless their little lives, necking, dancing, 

kissing, feeling, and embracing in the great 

darkness of the giant redwood trees—all laughing 

and getting loved tonight—and the sound 

of the dark gigantic fall of water—so to bed! 
And 535 miles today! 


Wednesday June 22, 1938 


Woke at 7:00 after sound sleep—water 
falling—girls voices, etc—Breakfast—and good 
one at cafeteria—after that visited waterfalls, 
took photographs, talked to people, visited 
swell hotel—sent post cards, etc, and then on 
way out—by the South Wawona entrance— 
then beautiful rockrim drive down through 
wooded Sierras to foothills—then the lowlands 
and straight highroad—no bends—and 
Visalia—then by dark straight down the valley 
to Bakersfield—then East and desertwards 
across the Tehachapi range—and so to bed—and 


about 365 miles today. 
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Up at 7 o'clock in hotel at 
Mohave—and already the room 
hot and stuffy and the wind that 
had promised a desert storm the 
night before was still and the sun 
already hot and mucoid on the 
incredibly dirty and besplattered 
window panes—and a moment's 
look of hot tarred roof and a 
dirty ventilator in the restaurant 
below and no moving life but the 
freight cars of S. P. rr—so up and 
shaved and dressed and down- 
stairs and the white-cream Ford 
waiting—so in full flight now—the 
desert yet more desert-blazing 
heat—102 inside the filling 
station—and so more fiendish the 
fiend desert of the lavoid earth 
like an immense plain of La Brea 
tar—and very occasionally a tiny 
blistered little house—and once or 
twice the paradise of water and 
the magic greenery of desert trees— 
and yet hotter and more fiendish ... 
and trees beginning now—the 
National Forest beginning—and 
new greenery—and trees and pines 
and grass again. . . and an off 
turn to the left for the Grand 
Canyon—and (almost dark now) 
at 8:35 to the edges of the can- 
yon—to Bright Angel Lodge—and 
before we enter between the cab- 
ins of the Big Gorgooby—and the 
Big Gorgooby there immensely, 
darkly, almost weirdly there—a 
fathomless darkness peered at 
from the very edge of hell with 
abysmal starlight—almost un- 
seen—just fathomlessly there—So 
to our cabin—and delightful serv- 
ice—and so to dinner in the Lodge— 
and our party in jodhpurs, 
pajamas, shirts, and country suits, 
and Fred Harvey’s ornate wig- 
wam—and to dinner here—and 
then to walk along the rim of Big 
Gorgooby and inspect the big 
hotel—and at the stars innumer- 
able and immense above the Big 
Gorgooby just a look—a big 
look—so goodnight and 500 miles 
today —— 


Friday June 24, 1938 
At daybreak a deer outside the 


window cropping grass. 
Rose Grand Canyon 8:15— 


good breakfast then packed—so 
to Observation Point—and looked 
through observation glasses at 
Old Gorgooby—and so away— 
and stop over for a look at Small 
Gorgooby gorge—and on to the 
desert and to Cameron and blazing 
heat and the demented reds again, 
and lunch here in an Indian 
Lodge-ee—and an old dog moving 
in the shadow of a wall—and so 
away across the bridge and into 
the Painted Desert and blazing 
heat and baked road and Painted 
Desert through the afternoon by 
the Vermilion Cliffs—and four 
small Indian girls in rags and 
petticoats beside the road awaiting 
pennies (dimes they got) two upon 
a burro—beer, and photographs 
and heat incredible and the de- 
mented reds of Painted Desert 
and at last the Lodge, the mysteri- 
ous colour, a haircut, a clean 
shirt, and supper with the Browns, 
and a sweet waitress, and before 
this past—the sunset moment— 
the tremendous twilight of the 
Big Gorgooby—more concise and 
more collected, more tremendous 
here—and dimmer then and dark- 
ness and the lights of the South 
Rim—and so to bed! And 210 
miles today —— 


Saturday June 25, 1938 


On and on across the desert 
and into Utah and so on along 
the road and presently the turn 
off to the left for Zion’s Canyon— 
a little like Yosemite, this valley, 
yet not so lush, so cool, nor so 
enchanted, nor cooled by the 
dunblanket of towering pines, but 
an oasis here, a glimpse of lodge 
inevitable and—O miracle!— 
in hot oasis a swimming pool, 

a bathing house, and young 

wet half-naked forms—a pool 
surrounded by the cottonwoods 
and walled round, beetled over by 
sheer soapstone blocks of red 
capped by pinnacles of blazing 


white—O pool in cottonwoods 
surrounded by fierce blocks of red 
and temples and kings’ thrones 
and the sheer smoothness of the 
bloody vertices of soapstone red— 
did never pool look cooler, nor 
water wetter, wetter more invit- 
ing .. . and down and down and 
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to the main road finally and to the 
left and up along it toward Bryce’s 
Canyon on the main road north 
to Salt Lake City— 

And now, almost immediate, a 
greener land, and grass in semi- 
desert fields, and stock and cattle 
grazing, and now timbered hills 
in contour not unlike the fields of 
home, and now farms and green 
incredible of fields and hay and 
mowing and things growing and 
green trees and Canaan pleasant- 
ness and a river flowing (the Sev- 
ier) and (by desert comparison) a 
fruitful valley—and occasional 
little towns—small Mormon 
towns—sometimes with little houses 
of old brick—but mostly little 
houses of frame, and for the most 
part mean and plain and stunted 
looking and hills rising to the 
left—a vista of salmon pink, 
Vermilion Cliffs again—the barri- 
cades of Bryce—and then the turn 
in—and so halted here by road 
repair until the convoy from the 
Canyon passes out— 

And after this to lodge where 
dinner going on, and struck up 
talk with quaint old blondined 
wag named Florence who imitates 
bird calls and dark rather attrac- 
tive woman, Canadian probably 
French, who sold curios and who 
had life in her—and was obviously 
willing to share it—So talking 
with them in lobby until dinner 
broke up at 10:30 and young 
people coming out looking rather 
lost and vaguely eager, I thought, 
as if they wanted something that 
wasn’t there and didn’t know how 
to find it. 


Sunday June 26, 1938 


Arose Bryce Canyon 7 :30dressed, 
walked with M to Rim and to 
observation house on point and 
looked at Canyon. Sky somewhat 
overcast and no sunlight in the 
canyon, but it was no less amaz- 
ing—looked fragile compared to 
other great canyons “‘like filigree 
work,” of fantastic loveliness. 
Great shouldering bulwarks of 
eroded sand going down to it— 
made it look very brittle and soft— 
erodes at rate of | inch a year— 
something the effect of sugar 
candy at a carnival—powdery— 
whitey—melting away—then 
quickly back through woods 
toward lodge and after last nights 
rain brightly amazingly pungent, 
sweet and fragrant—smell of sage, 
pine needles, etc—So into hotel 
for a final look, and boys and 
girls practising the dances of a 
show, so to the cabin packed, 
back to the lodge and farewell 
conversation with the curio- 


saleslady of last night, and with 
the managers wife—and so fare- 
well—and checked out the gates 
at 9:45 and down from the canyon 
through the woods, down towards 
the valley, and finally into the 
main road for Salt Lake and 
toward North—and Salt Lake 
from this point 250 miles 

away —— 

So all through the morning at 
good speed upon fine roads up 
through a great, enlarging, and 
constantly growing richer valley— 
and down, down into the salt plain 
of Salt Lake—half-desert still, 
half burgeoning to riches and then 
down to Salt Lake City—the 
bungalows close-set now on both 
sides—suddenly—heat—heat- 
misty on its splendid rise and 
facing the approach backed by 
the naked molding of the hills— 
the Capitol—with its dome— 
looking like a capitol and dome 
always do — 


And today 467 miles! (and in 
our first seven days about 2760 
of our journey). 


Monday June 27, 1938 


Up at 8:10—so out of Pocatello 
and two miles out found we had 
left maps, books, ete ——— 

So back—so finally out about 
9:45 and the Sauriac peaks about 
the town—the bold naked skyways. 

The potato storage sheds sod 
roofed on top. The barns with 
the open loft door and the or- 
chard. The piles of dark straw 
hay—the stockades, the cattle and 
the farms, and into Jackson—the 
Square of Old West now be- 
duded—the western hands by the 
filling station—luncheon in a 
“coffee shop”—the waitress and 
a blond rouged wryneck woman— 
and so out and up the edges of 
the valley by the Tetons and Leigh 
Lake and Jackson Lake—the park 
entrance, the museum, the glacial 
lake; the vastness and the sweet- 
ness and the Tetons; then through 
the Teton Forest, and Moran, and 
up and through the Forest hem- 
lock, pine and spruce by winding 
single road, and out of Forest and 
immediate beginning Yellowstone, 
and the Park entrance, smoke 
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boiling from the ground and then, 
the vast bouquet of Old Faithful, 
the enormous Inn, tremendous 
lodges, the cabins— 


Tuesday June 28 


Up at 8:40—chill and cold— 
and maids talking at cabin door. - 
So on our way along the crater 
basins—the hot fiery bubblings of 
the tormented bowels of earth— 
the Sapphire Pool—etc—people 
people people (“Don’t lean on 
that. I'll have a parboiled boy” 
said man)—picked up parking 
couple for a photo. She worked 
at Canyon hotel—so to Canyon 
Cafeteria—where lunch—and so 
across the Bridge to see the mighty 
falls of Yellowstone and water 
falling boiling and the rushing 
current of the Canyons loveliest 
stream—so clear and bright and 
pure compared to Colorado—so 
on toward Mammoth Hot 
Springs—and the great climb and 
enchanted mountain country now, 
and then the lights of Bozeman— 
the broad main street ablaze with 
power of brightness and abundant 
light, the hotel and so to bed! 


Wednesday June 29 (Glacier Park) 


Up at seven—and downstairs— 
and breakfast with others—then 
off at 7:20 through valley with 
Bridger Mts. on right, Rockies on 
left—and so sweeps of range—“a 
long county”’—and presently the 
great range with great sweeps—so 
on and on directly toward the 
shining and bright austerity of the 
mountains now and through the 
big barks and into the canyons— 
and presently . . . Glacier Lake. 


Thursday June 30 (Day of the lakes) 


Slept late and soundly—woke 
at eight—dressed and to hotel for 
breakfast—women feeding deer 
and laughing before hotel—The 


lake mist-blue in morning light— 
so back to cabin, packed, put 
things in car—talked to waitress 
sitting in grass with deer nestling 
to her—pretty picture—and away 
about 10 o’clock—away for the 
last miles into Spokane—the 
country already has a Pacific 
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Northwest look (I thought)—the 
dark trees, pines predominant, and 
some larches, and all greener there 
I thought (the whole journey 
today has been green and thick 
with forest, full of water) and so 
into Spokane in good time (at 
6:45 Pacific time) and to the 
Davenport Hotel and a bottle of 
Scotch and conversation, and then 
upstairs and straighten accounts 
with Conway (the whole trip 
costing me less than $50.00)—and 
then down to send telegram to 
Chase Bank and to Roundup place 
tor beer, and so home a little after 
one to bed. 


Friday July 1 


—— Up at 7:45—and dressed, 
packed—downstairs to breakfast 
and at last away at 9:50 and west 
from Spokane through country 
being more barren all the time and 
sweeps of wheat fields and desert 
and sagebrush country—so to the 
turnoff for Grand Coulee and 
mounting up and then down 
through a dry bend and the great 
walls, the basaltic walls of the 
Grand Coulee down, down, down, 
and the tremendous size and 
glacial greenness of the Columbia 
river sweeping round the bend and‘ 
the basal ramparts of the terrific 
dam, and now following out the 
route of the Dry Coulee the 
cavernous basaltic walls and the 
ancient and enormous bed—then 
to the great basin of the Dry falls 
—and up the American river 
again into blue black Cascades 
and forests night dark now, 
and mist gathering and clouds 
overhead and mists deepening and 
thickening and blowing ice sheets 
ot spume through the Chinook 
Pass, and down the road into the 
valley past the rangers gate and 
up again and the milk white of 
the Glacier creek and around and 
up climbing hard now and all lost 
vaguely in mist and around again 
and the great white bowl masses 
of Ranier descried and mist 
blowing in in floods of spume and 
up and up to timber line and to 
the Sunrise Lodge and light playing 
marvelously, and blue cerulean, 
struggling to break through, and 
the glaciers level to the eye and 
visible but the great mountain 
massif and the peak obscured—so 
over the snow still 4 to six feet 
deep to our cabins — 


Saturday July 2 


Lay late, until 8:20—and C 
came in to build the fire, and in 
both of us quiet greetings, a 
feeling that our trip was almost 





done, and in me a sense of the 
tremendous kindness and decency 
and humanity of the man. He 
said: “Tom, look at the moun- 
tain!” I got up and looked; it was 
immense and terrific and near and 
cloud still clung to the Great 
Cloudmaker at the side like a 
great filament of ectoplasm. C told 
me to sleep as long as I wanted, 
and went out but presently I got 
up and room warm now and a 
brisk fire going in the stove and a 
basin of water and dressed and 
shaved, and walked over the dirty 
snow to the Lodge, where joined 
C at breakfast—and so out to 
take pictures and to look at the 
Mountain—and the sun out now, 
the mist ocean still below us—but 
the great mass of Rainier clearly 
defined now, save for the white 
sky-backwall—and the great mass 
faced up squarely and all its 
perilous overwhelming majesty, 
and with its tremendous shoulders, 
the long terrific sweeps of its 
hackling ridges, we stood trying to 
get its scale, and this impossible 
because there was nothing but 
Mountain—a universe of moun- 
tain, a continent of mountain— 
and nothing else but mountain it- 
self to compare mountain to. 

On this trip C’s great love and 
knowledge of mountains has 
revealed itself—upon the summit 
of the pass at the Continental 
divide in Glacier the way he 
pointed out the little trees, the 
affection and reverence with which 
he spoke of them—the signs by 
which the trees of timber-line 
could be observed and noted, the 
cloudiness at the base, etc.—the 
little mountain flowers—now the 
astounding revelation that he had 
climbed Hood 225 times and 
Rainier 40—the quiet way he told 
of accidents and rescues—of the 
ice so hard that the axe bounds 
off and “ruins a man for life” — 
of the crevasse—of the man who 
fell and drove his Alpine stock 
through him and of how he got 
him out but didn’t dare touch the 
Alpine stock, and of how they got 
the man down off the mountain 
and of how “he lived several 
hours. He was conscious”—and 
of another young man that he had 
rescued two or three years before 


and of how he could see him lying 
on a ledge in the crevasse and how 
his heart sank for he saw the 
broken axe and Alpine stock and 
was “afraid it had gone through 
him too”—but how he was “all 
right except that he was all cut 

up and I got the rope about him 
and we got him out and sewed 
him up with a darning needle and 
ordinary thread, and he’s as good 
today as he ever was”—and C 
laughed. 

Made farewells and away by 
11:30 and out along the broad 
four-wayed Pacific Highway to- 
wards Olympia, and the four lanes 
already busy with their traffic of 
the Fourth and the strings of 
market stores, hot dog stands, 
filling stations, taverns, etc.— 
and so our farewells, new 
addresses, final instructions—the 
casuallike wordiness of men with 
some sadness in their heart avoiding 
farewells—and C, still avoiding it 
(how like my brother!), is going to 
run me up to see the Capitol and 
we see it, and still avoiding it, 
back to see the old State Capitol, 
and we see it—and they give me 
the map and old Tour Book we 
have worn black, and write their 
names in it—and at last, fare- 
well—and they are gone, and a 
curiously hollow feeling in me as 
I stand there in the streets of 
Olympia and watch the white 
Ford flash away —— 


So stay an hour or so and watch 
the town, and miss one bus and 
catch another at 4:35, and 
presently the outskirts of 
Seattle, scattered houses, open 
country, the Arms of Puget 
Sound—blue-black, misty and 
exciting under the grey skies, and 
then the great train yards, flying 
field, viaducts—the settlements 
upon the hills, then the railway 
stations and the full town, the - 
downtown section, “Big House,” 
the crowded streets, the long pull 
up the slope of Second Avenue, 
the bus station, a taxi, the hotel, 
telegrams there from Nowell and 
Ed that make me very happy, 
money from the bank, a bottle of 
Scotch liquor, a midnight meal at 
Rippes—and, the trip over now, 
to bed! THE END 
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DANGEROUS HOLIDAY 
(Continued from Page 79) 


when you put the pieces of the 
puzzle in their proper places, the 
story began to emerge.” 

Reams said he was going to meet 
a high-ranking Yugoslav official, 
and I went to have lunch. The din- 
ing room was downstairs, and its big 
windows looked out on the graveled 
path by the lake. It must have been 
a nice dining room once, but now 
the crowded tables were arranged in 
long rows, like a factory canteen. 
Many of the guests wore the silver 
star of the Partisans who had joined 
Tito’s “Partisan Detachments” as 
early as 194]. Others wore the Party 
emblem. I had been told that only 
important Party members, govern- 
ment officials, deserving collective 
peasants and Stakhanovites were 
billeted at this hotel, in addition to 
foreign diplomats. The service was 
friendly, in a casual way, the steak 
was far better than any I'd had _in 
Belgrade, and there was good, heady 
wine at 400 dinars (then $8) a liter. 


Tito’s Town 

After lunch I took a short walk 
through . Bled. Many once-famous 
spas and mountain resorts in Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
which I’ve visited in recent years are 
sadly run-down, the parks unkept, 
the hotels neglected, the gardens 
wasted as if atoning for their former 
capitalistic splendor. But here the 
graveled paths were clean, the flower 
beds well kept, the park as beautiful 
as ever. 

Although there was no pre- 
tense of luxury, at least there was no 
blunt shabbiness. Men wearing white 
shirts and dark trousers, and girls in 
white blouses and dark skirts walked 
hand in hand, and old peasants and 
their wives stood listening to the 
music coming from the lake. The 
shore was filled with bathers. A 
drunk came down the road shouting 
that he and his wife and their two 
children had to live in one room 
while “that fellow” has a big villa 
and fourteen other houses—and he 
shook his fist in the direction of 
Tito’s house. A couple of blue-uni- 
formed militiamen, who were admir- 
ing some beauties in Bikini bathing 
suits, turned around, but hardly 
gave the drunk a second glance. 

On the asphalt road that led to 
Tito’s villa big cars with Belgrade 
license plates raced up and down. I 
saw a big yellow villa on top of a 
small hill. A militiaman stood by the 
gate and came to attention when | 
walked in. Yes, he said, this was the 
Foreign Office. There was a rustling 
noise in the bushes and I saw a sec- 
ond militiaman, carrying an auto- 
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matic gun. I walked up the dusty 
road toward the villa. The doors and 
windows were wide open. I walked 
in. In the big salon overlooking the 
lake, two coffee-stained cups stood 
on a table. In an office next door a 
phone started to ring, but no one 
bothered to answer and after a while 
the phone stopped ringing. The idea 
of roaming over the deserted For- 
eign Office and possibly being branded 
as a spy didn’t appeal to me; for the 
first time since I had come to Yugo- 
slavia, | wished a couple of militia- 
men or secret police were around. 
Then a charwoman came down 
the stairway and gave me a friendly 
nod. I asked where everybody was. 
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She placed her open palm to her 
cheek, bent her head sideward and 
glanced at the ceiling, indicating 
that whoever was there was having a 
nap upstairs. She offered me a cup of 
coffee, but I left. 

I continued to walk toward the 
end of the lake and Tito’s villa. The 
road turned sharply and I saw the 
former Hotel Petran. It faced the 
small islet inside the lake on which 
the monastery stood. The hotel was 
now a barracks for the special militia- 
detachment guarding Tito’s house. 
Men off duty were lying by the 
water, reading, talking to their girls. 
As I walked toward the villa, a hun- 
dred yards away, a young militia- 
man came down the road, reading 
a book as he walked. He gave me 
a nod. 

“Taking a walk?” he asked. 

“Yes. Is that the villa of the Mar- 
shal?” 

He turned around as if he’d never 
seen the place before. “I suppose it 
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is,” he said, cautiously. ““What are 
you—Russian?” 

“Why?” 

“You have a funny accent.” 

“I was Czech-born. Now I’m 
American.” 

“Oh.” The undertone of suspicion 
disappeared. “Come on. I'll take 
you to the door. One doesn’t see 
much from the outside.” 

The wall was ten feet high, made 
of granite, topped off by a cement 
balustrade. 

I saw the heads of several 
militiamen pop up behind the wall; ' 
otherwise there was little indica- 
tion that the place harbored the 
best-guarded man in Europe, and 
the most wanted by the Russians. 

The militiaman stopped in front 
of the heavy iron gate guarded by 
another man. Behind the gate I saw 
the flat roof and the upper part of 
the facade of a big, modern house. 

“Is he at home?’ I asked. 


The Voice of the People 


The militiaman nodded. “*You 
may walk around the wall if you 
want to,” he said. “But there’s not 
much to see.” 

“I suppose you're taking good 
care of him?” I said. 

The militiaman laughed. Again I 
was struck by the gay, carefree 
laughter of the Yugoslavs. They 
laugh like people who haven’t a 
worry in the world. Not many in 
Europe are still able to laugh that 
way. 

“Sure,” he said. ““Why shouldn’t 
we? He’s taking good care of us.” 

A group of people walked by and 
stopped for a moment to look in at 
the gate. | shook hands with the 
militiaman and walked down toward 
the lake. Halfway back to the hotel, 
not far from the Foreign Office villa, 
I saw a young woman sitting by the 
lake, looking through a pair of field 
glasses at Tito’s house. She wore a 
light summer dress and had taken 
off her shoes. A small boy was play- 
ing by the water. When she saw me, 
she gave me a friendly nod. “Want 
to take a look?” she said, handing 
me the glasses. “Somebody’s just 
arrived there in a motorboat.” 

There was a small pier in front of 
the trees that screen the house. A 
boat had arrived with some people, 
but I couldn’t see their faces. I gave 
the glasses back and thanked her. 

“Are you one of the foreign stu- 
dents?” the woman asked. I told her 
who I was and she introduced herself. 
Her first name was Dragitza. “Sit 
down,” she said. “I haven't talked 
to an American for quite a while. 
My husband is fishing out on the 
lake and when Vlado gets involved 
with his fish, he forgets his family. 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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(Continued from Page 109) 

This is Dushan, my youngest,” she 

said, pointing at the boy. “He’s eat- 

.ing a sea-food dinner. Don’t put 

those stones in your mouth, Dushan!”’ 

Dushan looked up and continued 

to chew a white pebble. “It tastes like 

a cold potato,” he declared earnestly. 
He was perhaps four 


and bathers and the trees reflected in 
the water. “After the Germans had 
passed, the fisherman signaled with 
his flashlight. From the other side of 
the river came the answer, and then 
I heard the sound of oars coming 
toward us. Two boys got out; they 
were very young, eighteen at the 

most. We crossed the 





years old, but he had 
the serious, almost 
adult expression that 
I have noticed on the 
faces of many chil- 


river and then we were 
among the first Par- 
tisans who had liber- 
ated part of Yugo- 
slavia’s frontier. My 





dren in Europe. 

Dragitza said her husband was a 
government official and she, too, 
worked at a ministry, heading a de- 
partment. 

“I have three older boys,” she 
said. “Didn’t see them for three 
years during the war.” 

“You were—in prison?” I asked. 

“No. Partisan.” She said her hus- 
band’s father and two of his uncles 
had been Serbian patriots under the 
Karageorgevic regime and spent 
more time in jail than out. When the 
Germans occupied Belgrade in April, 
1941, they arrested her husband, 
who had been a member of Yugo- 
slavia’s Communist Party, but she 
managed to get him released. When 
her husband was asked by his Party 
friends to join the Partisans, Dra- 
gitza decided to leave her children 
with her father-in-law and go along. 
“The worst part was going away 
without telling anybody,” she said. 
““We were afraid to tell our plans to 
my husband’s father or to the chil- 
dren. It’s always better not to tell, so 
the other people won't have to carry 
a dangerous secret.” 

Once the decision was made, Dra- 
gitza and her husband straightened 
out a few personal matters and one 
evening walked out of town. They 
didn’t take anything along; the Ger- 
man patrols would have stopped 
them if they had been carrying 
bundles. 

“We walked until we reached the 
village of Skela and our destination, 
a fisherman’s hut,” Dragitza said. 
“All we knew was that the fisherman 
was supposed to take us to the Parti- 
sans. We stayed there a few days. 
Two years later we went back to 
the place, but the village and the 
fisherman’s hut had been razed by a 
German Strafexpedition, and ali the 
people, including the fisherman and 
his family, had been shot. You 
would be surprised how many un- 
publicized Lidices we had.” 

On the sixth evening the fisher- 
man walked with them toward the 
Sava River where they waited until 
the German patrol had passed. 

“We could hear their steps on the 
ground,” Dragitza said. She was 
looking out at the lake, the sailboats 


husband started to 
cry. ‘Over there, in Belgrade, peo- 
ple are afraid to whisper to each 
other,’ he said. ‘And here we are 
free.’”” 

Dragitza took up her field glasses 
again and looked at Tito’s house. I 
asked her whether she'd ever met the 
Marshal. 

“But I was on the general staff,” 
she said casually. “I worked for 
Tanjug, the Partisan press office. 
[Tanjug is now the official Yugoslav 
news agency.] Every battalion, regi- 
ment and brigade had its own press 
office. Being on the general staff’s 
office, I always knew a little more 
than the people in the field. My hus- 
band commanded a company; when 
he wanted to learn about the situa- 
tion, he had to come to me.” 

Dragitza lay down on her back 
and looked up into the sky. “We 
came back home in the winter of 
1944,” she said. “The children looked 
so big; we hadn’t seen them for 
three years. Belgrade was destroyed 
and some Germans were still hiding 
out in the ruins. Our Partisans, 
guarding all buildings and streets, 
were jumpy, and would shoot at the 
slightest provocation. At night you 
had to be careful when you walked 
by the sentries. And—look!” 

She jumped up and pointed at the 
road from Tito’s house. Five big 
American cars came down the lake, 
their tires screeching as they took 
the curve at high speed. 

I saw uniforms, militiamen and 
people, and I thought that I saw, 
for a moment, the familiar face of 
the man that one sees all over 
Yugoslavia, in shop windows, on 
house walls, on railroad platforms, 
in restaurants and lobbies; and 
then they were gone. 

“Did you see him?” Dragitza 
said, squeezing my arm. A cloud of 
dust from the road came down to- 
ward us. She breathed the air in 
deeply as if it were fresh and smell- 
ing of firs and flowers. “In the third 
car, sitting next to Kardelj!”” Her eyes 
were sparkling. “I don’t understand 
why some people keep saying he 
looks like Goering or like other 
people. He looks like no one else. 
He looks only like Tito.” THE END 
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Slace of the Month 
PARIS 


NO city’s name breathes quite so much magic as Paris. She 
celebrates her two-thousandth birthday this year, but to her 
devotees—and they number many millions—she remains ever 
young, charming and unpredictable. 

It is probably absurd to think of Paris in terms of a par- 
ticular time of year. Any such selection, the popularity of 
April in Paris, Paris in the Spring, et al: to the contrary 
notwithstanding, will bring anguished cries from Parisians 
and Parisians by adoption that their city is an eighth world 
wonder the year round. We choose July only as a matter of 
convenience, convenience to the traveler whose summer va- 
cation plans suit this month best, to the traditionalist who 
feels Bastille Day (July 14) should be celebrated on the spot, to 
everyone who loves the vast and various city in warm weather, 
with open windows, sidewalk cafés in full bloom, the Queen 
of Cities in the casual climate of romance and relaxation. 

Paris has become a special symbol of intelligence, art and 
sophistication. Despite wars, depressions, political crises, 
and frenzied fluctuation of the franc, it has held, some- 
times with a certain feminine truculence, to its position as 
world capital of culture. To Paris went the young Amer- 
ican painters and writers of the early 1920's; most of 
them to enrich their own heritage, to return to America 
stronger in their art, better able to interpret the meaning of 
their homeland. Gertrude Stein spoke for them when she 


said, “America is my country, but Paris is my home town.” 
There had been Americans in love with Paris long before, 
there are young and eager American artists in Paris today. 
There are also Englishmen, White Russians, Tonkinese, Mex- 
icans, Sikhs, Germans, Siamese, Moors, Finns, Basques, 
everyone of every race. 

Paris is a city for everyone, from the student-adventurer 
on his own to the tight-knit family seeking to expose Junior 
and Sissie to the best of the Old World. There is history on 
every street, from the pomp and splendor of the Tuileries to 
the faubourgs that still recall the barricades of 1848, from 
memories of the glittering corruption of the Stavisky scandal 
to memories of Roman legions garrisoning an island city in 
barbarian Gaul, from the swashbuckling romance of Dumas’ 
musketeers to the precise and monumental engineering of the 
Eiffel Tower. 

There is Art, of course, from the time-tried masterpieces 
of the Louvre to the studios and galleries of the moderns. 
There is. fine eating, the cuisine that has become world- 
synonymous with gastronomical excellence. There is high 
fashion, still the highest and most influential in the world. 

Paris lives, strongly, gaily, brightly. After 2000 years of 
playing hostess to the world, she is still hospitable and gra- 
cious, able to please, charm, instruct and gratify the millons 


magnetized by the magic of her name and fame. THE END 
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FABULOUS BAR HARBOR 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Boston flavor she cites her own fa- 
vorite Bar Harbor story, one which 
concerns a lady who was in mourn- 
ing and therefore advised not to go 
to a certain party. The lady thought 
little of the idea; in one sentence she 
delivered what may well stand as the 
keynote of the Boston spirit of Bar 
Harbor. “I shall go,” she said, “but 
I shan’t mingle.” 

The penchant of Bar Harborites 
for looking backward is probably 
not only the chief difference between 
the resort and Newport but also the 
key to the resort’s past strength and 
present weakness. Today Bar Har- 
bor’s Old Guard remembers the 
resort for good times in its youth; 
those who don’t have husbands, or 
more likely wives, who do. Two of 
the island’s most interesting current 
celebrities, Sumner Welles and Walter 
Lippmann, both married Bar Har- 
bor girls, and both wives kept their 
husbands coming back. Further- 
more, in contrast to Newport, the 
good times they remember were all 
apparently simple ones. Among these 
were canoeing, sketching and “rock- 
ing,” or searching for rocks along 
the shore; there was also the plain 
and simple matter of walking. For 
generations Bar Harborites have 
dutifully trod the hundred miles of 
tortuous mountain pathways which 
crisscross Mount Desert; at one 
time the barometer of a person’s 
social prestige was the number of 
miles walked per summer. 

To walking was added, in 1896, 
another distinction for Bar Harbor. 
In that year the late Barrett Wendell, 
professor of English at Harvard, an- 
nounced to the waiting world, via 
the time-honored medium of a letter 
to the late Boston Evening Tran- 
script, that Bar Harbor was the 
scene of the best conversation to be 
found anywhere in America. Then 
and there Bar Harbor had its motto— 
walk and talk. Whether these alone 
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would have been sufficient for the 
good times remembered by all con-' 
cerned, however, is extremely doubt- 
ful. For hand in hand with walking 
and talking came a third commodity 
which was never dignified by being 
added to the resort’s motto but 
which was always, at least by in- 
siders, known to be included. It was 
first expressed by Charles Dudley 
Warner in 1886; touring resorts and 
writing about them, Warner reported 
that the distinctive feature of Bar 
Harbor was the presence not only 
of girls but also of boys. Some 
years later, the Harvard Lampoon 
expressed the commodity more spe- 
cifically. Bar Harbor was the 
place, according to this publication, 
where “easy-going Philadelphia girls 
taught slow-going Bostonians how 
to flirt.” 

As the resort society has faded, it 
appears that Bar Harborites have 
allowed their three principal com- 
modities—walking, talking and flirt- 
ing—to fall into disrepair. While 
some younger stalwarts of the ancien 
régime, notably Damrosches and 
Auchinclosses, Peltzes and Pulitzers, 
still trudge the trails, the major- 
ity of present-day Bar Harborites 
walk only to and from their garages, 
and that only if they cannot afford 
chauffeurs. 

What happened to Bar Harbor’s 
talking is an even sterner story. 
Among many authorities on this 
matter the foremost is Philadelphia's 
Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, a minia- 
ture painter of considerable repute 
and a lady who will shortly round 
out her seventy-fifth summer at the 
resort. Mrs. Taylor admits that much 
of the old-time summer conversation 
was a matter of what relation who 
was to whom. Nonetheless she feels 
that what the automobile did to Bar 
Harbor’s walking the cocktail has 
done to its conversation. “After the 
second cocktail,” she says, “there 
is no such thing as conversation.” 


A Lost Art 


To this sad state of affairs is 
added, finally, Bar Harbor’s loss ot 
the art of flirtation. Here Miss Alice 
Van Rensselaer, one of the resort’s 
most distinguished spinsters, who 
grew up in Newport and deserted it 
in favor of Bar Harbor, takes the, 
stand. “I’ve lived in two totally 
different worlds,” she says. “There 
is no illusion any more. People are 
too intimate. Flirting isn’t even no- 
ticed. Why, in the old days men no- 
ticed everything a girl had on.” 


Richard Hale, historian of Bar 
Harbor, sets 1844 as the beginning 
of the resort’s summer colony. In 
that year, armed with a sketchbook 
to reconnoiter the scenery, Thomas 
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Cole, founder of the so-called Hud- 
son River School of painting, came 
to Bar Harbor. Following him came 
his pupil, Frederick Edwin Church. 
These artistic luminaries soon spread, 
far and wide, the fame of Mount 
Desert scenery and started a rivalry 
of description among artists and 
writers which has been going on 
ever since. The particular favorite is 
the resort’s Ocean Drive, which is 
usually compared to the famous 
Mediterranean drive from Amalfi 
to Sorrento and on which every 
landmark—Schooner Head, Spout- 
ing Horn, Anemone Cave, Thunder 
Hole, Great Head and Otter Cliffs— 
is sacred to every true Bar Harborite. 


The Pioneers 


_ Soon Bar Harbor’s farmhouses had 


become little boardinghouses, its 
little boardinghouses bigger board- 
inghouses, its bigger boardinghouses 
hotels, and finally, in 1867, a Boston 
lawyer named Alpheus Hardy broke 
from the hotel field entirely and 
built a small cottage. Before that, 
however, the year 1855 is a signifi- 
cant one in Bar Harbor’s social his- 
tory. In that year, the New York 
lawyer, Charles Tracy, made a pil- 
grimage to Bar Harbor. Mr. Tracy’s 
entourage, which included his whoie 
family, was featured by two items. 
The first was Frances Louise, his 
daughter ; ten years later she was to 
become wife number two of J. P. 
Morgan I. The second item was a 
grand piano; considering the hard- 
ships of Maine travel in those days, 
the piano proved, if nothing else, 
that Bar Harbor was on its way. 
All stories of the gaiety of the 
early days feature Jordan Pond, the 
place which was usually the mecca 
of buckboard-party pilgrimages and 
which has always occupied a special 
niche in the nostalgia of all Bar 
Harborites. Now a part of Acadia 
National Park, it is located in Seal 
Harbor on an offshoot of the famed 
County-Road drive from Bar Har- 
bor to Northeast, and almost every- 
thing in the area has some sort of 
romantic association for the Old 
Guard. Today at Jordan Pond 
boats and horses are still for hire, 
as they were in the old days; the 
feature attraction, the Jordan Pond 
House, has been in existence for 
over half a century. Boasting two 
rooms paneled in birch bark, in 
which many distinguished Bar Har- 
bor weddings have taken place, the 
House is most in demand by Bar 
Harbor society for afternoon tea. 
From 1882 until 1902, in what is 
now the heart of its business section, 
Bar Harbor had one hotel which be- 
came so well known that it stood, 
until cottage building began on a 
large scale, as the synonym for the 
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resort. Dwarfing such other Bar 
Harbor hostelries as the West End, 
the Malvern, the Newport, the St. 
Sauveur, the Grand Central and the 
Marlborough, it was called, after its 
builder, Rodick’s. Run on a sort of 
go-gs-you-please, help-yourself basis, 
Rodick’s was always, according 
to present-day resorters, the hotel 
where “everyone knew who every- 
one was”—which must have been 
some accomplishment, since it was 
advertised as the largest hotel in 
New England, had 500 rooms, and 
lured as many as 3000 people to its 
twice-a-week dances. Its twenty-foot- 
wide piazzas, running all along the 
front and one side—500 feet of total 
piazza length—were the scene of 
some of the best-mannered walks 
and talks of the day, but even these 
paled before the No. | attraction of 
Rodick’s—its main lobby. Here the 
accent was on flirtation; all over the 
society grapevine it was known and 
fearlessly called the “Fish Pond.” 
Society girls, talking in fisherman’s 
lingo of nibbles and bites and big 
ones that got away, unblushingly 
angled for dates ; enjoying one of the 
few meeting grounds of the times in 
which the male and the female were 
privileged to introduce themselves 
without benefit of a third party, they 
gave Rodick’s, and Bar Harbor, a 
reputation for gaiety it was to enjoy 
for a long time. 


The Golden Age 


From the 1890's to the first World 
War, Bar Harbor real estate boomed, 
the most remarkable bonanza being 
George Vanderbilt’s “Point d’Aca- 
die.”’ Originally the land was bought 
by a native for $100. The native, 
brought up to sell anything when- 
ever he could receive double what he 
paid, soon sold for $200. A few years 
later the purchaser sold to George— 
for $200,000. Vanderbilt always re- 
sented the implication that he was 
Bar Harbor’s all-time easy mark, 
however. Later in his career, swim- 
ming in Bar Harbor’s first private 
swimming pool, he was seized with a 
cramp and would have drowned but 
for the presence of a young lady who 
jumped in with all her clothes on 
and pulled him out. The next day 
she confidently awaited a gratuity 
which she felt would be at least on 
a par with the service rendered. Van- 
derbilt’s present, still discussed in 
Bar Harbor circles, was a bunch of 
sweet peas. 

Although Bar Harbor “cottages” 
have boasted some remarkable indi- 
vidual features—the Ledyard Blairs 
had a marble elevator and Mrs. Ann 
Archbold had a motorized dining- 
room table, the center of which trav- 
eled between the dining room and 
the kitchen directly underneath—the 
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resort’s most interesting house was 
undoubtedly ““Chatwold,” the home 
of the elder Joseph Pulitzer. In 1895, 
at a cost of $100,000, the publisher, 
who suffered from a nervous afflic- 
tion which made noise intolerable to 
him, added to “Chatwold” a huge 
granite pile which was called the 
“Tower of Silence.” Here he had not 
only Bar Harbor'’s first heated swim- 
ming pool but also a bedroom spe- 
cially designed to keep out noise. 
When even this proved unsatisfac- 
tory, Pulitzer abandoned it and built 
still another bedroom. In this room, 
reached through three heavy doors 
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from the Tower, the floor was on 
ball bearings, the walls were packed 
with steel wool, and the windows 
were guarded by triple glass; the 
only ventilation was via the chimney 
fireplace, but even this was guarded 
by silk threads spread to break any 
sound, “Here at last,” says his biog- 
rapher, “he found zero. The room 
was so still as to be uncanny.” 

From his Bar Harbor tower, Pul- 
itzer dispatched wires to his editors 
on the running of his papers; in the 
last year of his life he became par- 
ticularly intrigued with J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and wired his editors to run a 
story on this. “But no exaggeration,” 
his wire concluded. “There is hardly 
a statement about any man’s wealth 
that is not exaggerated.”” The pub- 
lisher’s interest was well-founded. 
Morgan partners and Standard Oil 
partners were the two bastions of 
Bar Harbor wealth during the re- 
sort’s great period. 

J. P. Morgan’s trips to Bar Har- 
bor, however, were not business ven- 
tures; in fact they belonged prima- 
rily to the resort’s flirtation tradition. 
As described by resort old-timers, 
the trips varied little in essential rou- 
tine. First the mammoth Corsair 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
would enter the harbor and drop 
anchor; then, while all manner of 
sailboats, motorboats, rowboats and 
even canoes put out from shore and 
cruised about in respectful circles, 
chosen representatives from among 
Mount Desert’s solid people, such 
as Silas Weir Mitchell, the Philadel- 
phia doctor and writer, Bishop 
Doane and President Eliot—mixed 
with a select few of Bar Harbor’s 
better-mannered millionaires- 
would go on board to deliver the 
Then, to- 
ward evening, his guests ashore, 
Morgan would give an order and 
the Corsair would weigh anchor and 
pull out—only to reanchor again a 
short way down the bay. Here, off a 
pier which boasted not only a special 
Corsair-size boathouse but also a 
special lady in waiting, Morgan him- 
self, first signaling his move by sev- 
eral vigorous waves of a large hand- 
kerchief, would go ashore. 

As Morgan extended his Bar Har- 
bor activities, there was, if not crit- 
icism, at least comment. High Street, 
where the financier paid calls on two 
ladies, was rechristened “Rotten 
Row,” and at least one discerning 
eye, that of Bar Harbor’s noted ab- 
stract painter, A. E. Gallatin, noted 
a parallel between the financier’s art 
interests and the advanced ages of 
his lady friends. “Morgan,” said 
Gallatin, “not only collected Old 
Masters, he also collected old mis- 
tresses.” 

Morgan’s activities were evidence 
of Bar Harbor’s double standard. 
Out for a double date with a young 
Boston Peabody girl and two young 
men, Chicago’s Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen recalls an afternoon trip to 
the top of Green Mountain; about 
to descend via the funicular railroad 
the party was advised that because 
of a fire on the way down the train 
would not make the trip until the 
next morning. Though the moun- 
tains at that time boasted an excel- 
lent thirty-room hotel, and though 
the descent had to be made along 
the blazing carriage road, literally at 
the peril of life and limb, the party 


resort's official welcome. 


never even considered passing the 
night. “It would have been,” Mrs. 
Bowen writes of the event, ““as much 
as any girl’s reputation was worth to 
have done a thing of that kind.” 

Even more striking is the story 
of one of Bar Harbor’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, New York’s De 
Forest Grant, who, as a young man, 
ranked, along with Philadelphia's 
Llewellyn Barry, as one of the re- 
sort’s leading canoeists. Out for a 
paddle with a young lady one dark 
evening in 1889, Grant was suddenly 
overtaken by a storm which made 
reaching Bar Harbor impossible. 
Swinging the canoe around, he kept 
it straight with the wind; his only 
hope was to be able to veer just 
enough to reach the lighthouse sta- 
tion of Egg Rock Light. It was touch 
and go; too much of a veer meant 
being tipped over sideways by the 
force of the wind, not enough meant 
missing Egg Rock entirely and being 
blown to Africa. Neither Grant nor 
his partner spoke a word as they ap- 
proached their last hope of safety. 
Finally, despite the force of the 
wind, Grant made it. They were 
safe; there was even a lighthouse 
keeper on hand. Exhausted, Grant 
turned expectantly to the young 
lady, hoping at the very least for a 
“my hero” look. Instead, she was 
looking around her in extreme irri- 
tation. “Well,” she snapped, “you 
certainly don’t expect me to spend 
the night here, I hope.” Thinking 
she was joking, Grant laughed. The 
young lady was not, however. For 
more than an hour she and Grant 
argued. Then, before the storm had 
yet abated, and against the protest 
of the lighthouse keeper, Grant once 
more risked her life and his to get 
back to Bar Harbor. Even this, how- 
ever, was not enough. Feeling that 
she had been at least partially com- 
promised by so long a trip, the 
young lady made Grant promise 
never to reveal her name—a promise 
which has now been kept for sixty- 
two years, 


The combination of the income 
tax and the first World War, to- 
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gether with the deaths of its two 
great leaders—Bishop Doane died 
in 1913 and Doctor Mitchell a year 
later—caused a profound change at 
Bar Harbor. A specific example of 
this change was the fact that when 
the George Vanderbilt place was 
sold in 1922, it was the first large 
piece of Bar Harbor cottage prop- 
erty to change hands in fifteen years. 
In the next three years forty-seven 
cottage properties changed hands. 
Led by such figures as E. T. Stotes- 
bury, president of Drexel & Co., the 
Philadelphia branch of J. P. Mor- 
gan, and A. Atwater Kent, of the 
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radio company of the same name— 
as well as their feminine counter- 
parts such as Evalyn Walsh McLean 
and Lady Oakes—the resort passed 
into a white-tie era in which walk- 
ing, talking and flirting were all 
but forgotten. Stotesbury, who had 
waited to surprise his first wife with 
his success, and then had been un- 
able to do so, was determined to 
deny his second nothing—an assign- 
ment which she, as perhaps the most 
extravagant hostess in American- 
society history, was eminently capa- 
ble of fulfilling—while Kent liter- 
ally bought everything in sight of 
his main cottage; at one time his 
Mount Desert empire included nine 
cottages and camps. 

The most significant landmark in 
the Stotesbury-Kent era was the 
building of an elaborate new Bar 
Harbor Club to take the place of the 
resort’s beloved old swimming hole. 
The new affair, for which Stotesbury 
and Kent each put up an ante of 
$25,000, not only symbolized the 
final end of the resort’s simple tradi- 
tions but also rivaled even the Rocke- 
feller-and-Ford-built Harbor Club 
at Seal Harbor. The new club also 
contrasted sharply with Bar Har- 
bor’s other clubs, in which, from the 
early-day Canoe Club and the old 
Reading Room to the beloved Kebo 


Valley Golf Club, the accent has al- 
ways been on simplicity. 

Even Stotesbury and Kent, how- 
ever, were unable to dent the tradi- 
tions of Bar Harbor’s most famous 
club, the Pot and Kettle. In this 
club, which is very much of a going 
concern today, is still embodied the 
spirit of old Bar Harbor. Located up 
the shore at Hull’s Cove, it is one 
of the sights most eagerly awaited 
by visitors in Captain Hayes’ sight- 
seeing boats; in fact, gaping tourists 
are assured that the membership of 
this simple brown clubhouse—which 
never exceeded fifty men—once rep- 
resented eighty-five per cent of the 
wealth of the United States. 

Founded in 1899 by seven mem- 
bers and friends of Philadelphia’s 
famous Rabbit Club, its original 
purpose was “to encourage riding, 
driving and yachting” among its 
members. 

The purpose was soon simplified 
into holding dinners at which the 
idea was, 4 la Rabbit Club, for the 
members to cook their own meals; 
in short order, this was simplified 
again and today, while the club in- 
sists that each member don a chef's 
cap and apron before being eligible 
for a cocktail, the cooking and serv- 
ing are done by servants. There is still 
a so-called “Caterer” at each regular 
Thursday luncheon but today his 
only duties are to name the menu, 
provide a guest speaker and see that 
the lunch ends at quarter of three. 

Some idea of the power of the 
club in attracting guests was given 
as recently as World War II when 
Senator Truman, then with the 
Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee, having éompleted a secret mis- 
sion to England and being headed 
back to Washington to report, was 
persuaded to stop off en route at Bar 
Harbor and report first to members 
of Pot and Kettle assembled for 
their regular luncheon. 

Finally, whatever the verdict of 
outsiders, Pot and Kettle insiders 
have been responsible for what is un- 
doubtedly the most optimistic view 
of the future of Bar Harbor now 
extant. Delivered in 1949, on the oc- 
casion of the club’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary, this view took the form of a 
poem written by club vice-president 
Thomas B. Sweeney, which ended as 
follows: 


The P. and K. goes flourishing— 
We hope a hundred years— 

The joy of life for all to bring 
Midst laughter’s welcome tears. 


The problems of the outside world 
Are always in a mess, 
But Pot and Kettle’s flag unfurled 
Brings peace and happiness. 

THE END 
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(Continued from Page 39) 


On the outskirts of Calumet there 
are ghost towns, ghost mines, and 
a few active ones still digging. The 
copper is running out, of course, but 
the tourists are running in by the 
thousands, and there’s gold in them 
thar Travelers Cheques. Michigan 
sold 1,016,025 hunting licenses in 
1950, including 15,825 to archers. 
You can find more archers in 
Keweenaw in season, October first 
to December fifteenth, than ever 
roamed Sherwood Forest. 

Sig drove us up through this 
jeweled country of mountains and 
lakes and roadside thickets spangled 
with the small red cups of thimble- 
berries. We stopped to pick and eat 
them. They are both sweet and 
sharp, and they make a jam whic 
sells by the ounce—if you are lucky 
enough to find it. 

We ate broiled lake trout and 
muffins with thimbleberry preserves 
at the Lake Breeze Hotel, overlook- 
ing the bright water of Eagle Har- 
bor. “There’s my island,” said Sig 
Olson, pointing to one rocky lump 
of several sprinkled near the coast 
line. “I bought it from the Govern- 
ment.” 

“What are you going to do with 
it?” asked my earth-bound wife. 

“Do with it? I don’t have to do 
anything with it. It’s my island,” 
said our host. 

Copper Harbor is the last town at 
the tip of the Upper Peninsula, a 
little old port overlooked from three 
directions by the splendid heights 
that have repelled the Lake of Lakes, 
called Superior, for many aeons. 
The beautiful drive back down the 
northwest side of the finger to Calu- 
met is almost anticlimactic. One 
should really take Keweenaw a few 
miles at a time. 


Once the traveler has managed to 
tear himself away from Keweenaw, 
he has a choice of routes: he can 
backtrack to Marquette and the 
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Straits of Mackinac, or he can strike 
down through the western part of 
the Upper Peninsula to Menominee 
and take the ferry across Lake Mich- 
igan to the Lower Peninsula. 

We decided on the ferry, and it 
was lucky, for if we had not gone 
to Iron Mountain we should have 
missed one of the most awesome 
sights in America. 

It was still in construction—the 
ski jump for the Olympic winter 
sports trials of 1951. It has a drop 
of 150 feet. The grade is not even, 
of course—starting, dropping and 
straightening, but if you started at 
about the fifteenth floor of the Bilt- 
more in New York and whizzed 
down to the Information Booth at 
Grand Central and then jumped— 
the greater part of three hundred 
feet, floating far above the ground 
with two wooden slats for wings— 
Mommy, as Mr. Skelton says, | am 
scaring myself. 

There are milder amusements at 
Iron Mountain, of course. This is 
one of the largest resorts for winter 
sports in the world, and they played 
host to about 30,000 visitors a day 
for the Olympic tryout events, or 
about three times the population 
of Iron Mountain. 


Phantom Ferry 


The simplest and quickest way to 
get from Michigan's Upper Penin- 
sula to Michigan’s Lower Penin- 
sula is to drive down to Menominee 
and put your car on a ferry for 
Frankfort. 

We had also chosen the ferry 
route because for eight hours we 
could not get lost—the ferry pre- 
sumably would know which way it 
was going. 

The trouble was—as we learned 
in Menominee—it didn’t know 
when. The hotel clerk was philo- 
sophical: “It may leave soon after 
midnight, or maybe a few hours 
later. It waits over on the other side 
till its freight load arrives.” 

To make matters worse—we were 
all mixed up in time zones. The ferry 
worked on Eastern standard time 
and we were still on Central—an- 
other hour to wait. The clerk con- 
soled, “You won't want a bedroom, 
but I could rent you a sitting-down 
room with a bed in it.” We took him 
up on that. 

About. eleven o'clock he tele- 
phoned us, “The boat won't be in 
till about three-thirty.” Virginia 
groaned, fell on the sitting-down bed 
and went to sleep. About two A.M., 
I tiptoed out to see if the bar was 
open, and whether it was true, as we 
had been told, that there are no 
movable bar stools in the Upper 
Peninsula—too handy in an argu- 
ment. It was true. 








The lone man at the bar, a fat, 
elderly gent, interrupted his mono- 
logue to the bartender, looked at me 
and said succinctly, “You wouldn't 
understand this. You're just a weak- 
ling.” 

The bartender handed me one on 
the house precipitately—an un- 
expected pleasure to one who had 
bought none so far. The drunk 
vrooded, and that might have been 
the end of that if Virginia had not 
come in search of me. “Hi!” | 
said, and she said “Hi!” 

“How does a weakling like you 
get the nerve to speak that way toa 
wonderful little lady like that?” the 
drunk asked. 

The little lady topped him a good 
inch and could have knocked his 
chin down his throat even with her 
aboriginal method of lifting them 
from the floor. 

“When you've been married to 
your wife for twenty-five years you 
have to think up an original greet- 
ing.” 

“That’s not your wife, that’s a 
wonderful little lady. . . . Let’s all 
have a drink.” 
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“Gosh,” said the bartender, after 
the fat, elderly gentleman had de- 
parted, “I was scared you'd hang 
one on him. He’s the mayor of [a 
nearby town]. You'd have spent the 
night in jail and missed your boat.” 

As it happened, we nearly did miss 
it, tooling up and down a jet-black 
road that should have gone to the 
dock but instead landed us in Wis- 
consin. 

A sleepy policeman tried to help 
us. “That boat never goes on time. 
Just turn around and go right and 


left and over the railroad tracks and 
you can’t ——” 

The ferry was even later than we 
were and so we got aboard at four 
A.M. The bunks were good and we 
stayed in them for seven hours. It 
would have been eight, if the time 
hadn't changed on us, mid-lake. 


From Frankfort, on the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, it is only 
about 250 miles to Detroit diago- 
nally through the Lower Peninsula. 
But it was Labor Day week end 
and all Detroit was coming towards 
us on every kind of wheel that would 
roll. We plodded through Cadillac, 
Saginaw, Flint, and Pontiac—re- 
sounding names, but not places to 
visit On a motor-city’s holiday. 

Still, since most of the town was 
out of town, there were rooms to be 
had at the Book-Cadillac, and even 
tickets for the Tigers-White Sox 
game on Sunday, though the Tigers 
were then only one game out of first 
place. There was a fair crowd at 
Briggs Stadium, but a crowd of 
161,000 was over at the Michigan 
State Fair grounds looking at farm 
machines and sugar beets. (I regret 
to add that Sally Rand and a bunch 
of movie stars may have had some- 
thing to do with it.) 

From the Midway and the pickle 
exhibits it is only a hop, skip and 
jump past streets of automobile 
factories back to the vertical, austere, 
fashionable center of the city. De- 
troit is a paradox, our oldest- 
youngest metropolis—canoes to car- 
buretors. 

Nineteen-fifty-one is a particularly 
good year to visit the town. Detroit 
was founded 250 years ago by 
Antoine Laumet de la Mothe 
Cadillac to control the fur trade of 
the Northwest, and the town is 
girding for the occasion. Detroit 
has looted the country of virtually 
every five-star sports event for the 
current year, and from July 24 to 
September there will be little quiet 
in Detroit. It is a virile town, but 
it has a little time left over for a fine 
symphony orchestra and other less 
dynamic arts. But with a fair meal 
of wall-eyed pike in Mackinac and 
some thimbleberry jam on English 
muffins in Keweenaw, the average 
voyager should accomplish this an- 
niversary without loss of weight. 

No matter what they have in De- 
troit, the finest thing in Michigan 
is breakfast. Native tomato juice, 
coffee, a crisply grilled pike, a 
muffin toasted in the local butter and 
smeared with thimbleberry jam, a 
slice or two of Canadian bacon 

it was Sophocles, or perhaps some 
other early real-estate salesman who 
said, “Stranger, if you wish a fairer 
land, look about you.” THE END 
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ELEGANT - that's the touch ripe 
olives add when you serve them 
in the olive bowl, when you use 
them in your cooking. Write for 
free booklet of Elegant Ripe Olive 
Recipes: Olive Advisory Board, 
Dept. H-7, 16 Beaie Street, San 
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Yerba Buenc Salad 


Cut 4 cup ripe olives from pits into large 
pieces, Stir olives, 1 thsp. chopped green 
sweet pepper, 1 tbsp. chopped green onion 
into 1 cup cream-style cottage cheese. Salt 
to taste. Peel, core 4 medium-sized to- 
matoes; cut into halves crosswise. Put 
halves together with filling of cheese mix- 
ture. Serve on salad greens. Top with 
parsley sprig. Serves 4. 
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“Tes never set foot aboard a more 
inviting, friendly ship. The officers 
and crew take real pride in their work 
they just can’t do enough for you. 
And every room on the America, with- 
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. . » furnished for solid comfort . . . 
decorated in exquisite taste. 

“And if any place in the world 
serves more wonderful food,” adds 
Mr. Dallas, “well, ve yet to find it! 
I can’t recommend the 
highly to anyone.” 
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CRIPPLE CREEK 


(Continued from Page 93) 


Saturday nights were the nights when 
decent people stayed home, away 
from Victor’s main street and the 
cribs and saloons. Then, truly, one 
did hear occasional shots in the 
night—shots, and shouting, and the 
sudden clatter of horses. 

But apart from this, what | remem- 
ber is mostly what might happen in 
any small town, if the town is agog 
with a hazardous prosperity and its 
atmosphere warmed by the kindli- 
ness of the West. | remember my 
school, of course, chiefly because 
the principal, a rather stately man 
who always wore a frock coat, used 
often to prolong recess indefinitely, 
if we happened to be engaged in 
some game that held his interest. 

Most of all, though, | remember 
the strange hurly-burly of the town; 
the steady hammer of boots on the 
board sidewalks and the occasional 
wild hail or thunderstorms; the 
deep subterranean thuds, coming, 
seemingly, from everywhere un- 
derground, that marked the day’s 
blasting; and the great rush of miners 
coming off shift a little later in the 
afternoon, their clothes crusted with 
clay and rock dust, as they came fun- 
neling down through the streets. 

Oddly enough, for children don’t 
usually notice such things, I remem- 
ber the scenery—the clear sparkle 
that only 10,000 feet of altitude can 
give to the air, the alpine lushness of 
the grasses, the squat, cone-shaped 
mountains that dotted the district 
and, most of all, from the cabin we 
lived in at Christmas Crossing, the 
long view we had over the interven- 
ing valleys to the peaks of the Sangre 
de Cristos, sixty, seventy, eighty 
miles to the west. 

The scenery, I discovered on my 
return to the district, was one of the 
few things that hadn't changed, for 
it is still almost incredibly dramatic 
and beautiful. Otherwise, the whole 
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district, now nearing its sixtieth: 
year, shows its age. The last rail 
line into the area, the Midland Ter- 
minal, was abandoned about a year 
ago. The smaller towns are either de- 
serted or almost deserted now, mere 
straggles of abandoned cabins along 
rain-gutted, sidewalkless roads, and 
even on Cripple Creek’s once busy 
main street, Bennett Avenue, there 
are as many vacant stores as there 
are occupied ones. Gold production 
has gone down to around $3,000,000 
a year, where it seems to have be- 
come stabilized, and the number of 
working miners in the district, once 
numbered in the thousands, has de- 
clined to between three and four 
hundred. Wherever one looks now, 
the hills around the towns are dotted 
with the paintless and decaying shaft 
houses of abandoned mines. 

The shaft itself will have been 
boarded over, probably, for safety’s 
sake, but so long ago that the boards 
may have rotted away a little, and 
you can look down cautiously through 
the gaps at the damp rock walls of 
the shaft leading narrowly down, 
down, down and disappearing, finally, 
in the blackness of someone’s de- 
feated hopes. The shaft house may 
be boarded up, too, as was the one 
I stopped at along the upper road at 
a deserted settlement called Bull 
Hill Station. 

This was just at the point where 
the road crossed the old line of the 
Midland Terminal Railroad and the 
station, a squat red-painted wooden 
structure, with the sign BULL HILI 
STATION, ALTITUDE 10,202 FT., was 
still standing. Beyond it, there were 
a couple of old railway carriages, 
their wheels removed and the bodies 
mounted on timbers, which had 
apparently once served as bunk- 
houses. Faint traces of two or three 
streets petered out across the flats. 

Farther on, where the road slanted 
down toward Victor, was the town 
of Goldfield. Goldfield, in its day, 
had a population of nearly 3000, and 
since it lay fairly close to some of the 
richest mines of the region, was an 
important ore-shipping point be- 
sides. Across a ravine at one side of 
the road, one could see the high em- 
bankment of the railway yards, but 
the town itself looked as if it had 
somehow shriveled. 

A faded gold-lettered sign on a 
building announced that it was the 
GoprFiELD City HALL & Fire Sta- 
TION. This was a two-story structure, 
with a false*front facade that at- 
tempted to make it look like a three- 
story building. On the ground floor, 
behind two big doors that had sagged 
permanently open, were two hand- 
drawn hose carts, their hose now 
rotted and crumbled, and a long 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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( at SILVER SANDS BEACH CLUB 


ON EXOTIC BLUE CARIBBEAN 


individual furnished cottages under the 
palms provide secluded accommoda- 
tion, with living room, double bedroom, 
bathroom and private verandah. Cen- 
tral dining room, bar and cardroom. 
Horse-back riding, swimming, shuffle- 
board, tennis. 

SPECIAL SUMMER HONEYMOON RATES 

Average Summer Temperature 75° 
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LEONARD P. BRICKETT, 301 Hotel Roosevelt 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 


VIRGIN ISLANDS st. tomas) 


CARIBBEAN HOTEL. (Offers sensational vacation 
value to acquaint more Americans with the ever- 
fresh charms of the lovely U. S. VIRGIN 
ISLANDS—8 Days—7 Nights, with all meals, 
$69.50. Excellent accommodations: 2 to 

Bed Room with private bath. Planned 
tainment — Sightseeing ‘Trips-—-Golf and 

Club membership, etc., included--Write Air Mail 
for Brochure. L. Richard Fedder, Manager 








Caneel Bay Plantation 

Top-trawer cottage colony on unspoiled tropic isle assures 
wivacy, informality at -cooks. Food from ocomnussmary. Alaw 
ocean-front rooms, European Pian. 10 beaches. Vacht basin 
Riding, fishing,tennis, hiking. Children s paradise. Overnight 


by air, Folder. Lind Weber, Box A, St. John, V.1.,U.S. A. 
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it's glorious the year round! If you vacation now or in the 
foll, here is the ploce for active fun or quiet relaxation. 40 
fine horses, swimming, sandy beach, lake & river fishing, 
scenic trips, rodeos, chuck wagon dinners, hayrides, evening 
fun, superb meals. American Plan—$74 & $79 woek for 
everything. Family rates, too. Write for folder, reservations. 


SPORTSLAND VALLEY RANCH 


Winter Park 1, Colo Phone Fraser 2303 





RANCH FUN, CITY COMFORT 
at Texas’ most outstanding 
guest ranch. Riding, swim- 
ming. dancing, river and 
lake fishing, rodeos. Air- 
conditioned quarters. Write 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 
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fect 4 boBdey. Championship 18 hole 
golf course at door, swimming pool, 
tennis, cycling, fishing, sailing, beach 
privileges at exclusive club. Dancing 
nightly. Within easy reach of Hamilton. 


For reservations 
see travel agent 
or N.Y. Office, = 
630 Filth Ave., 
JUdson 6-1137. 
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Bermuda's Specialists 
HOTELS—GUEST HOUSES 


Anywhere on istends 
Also houses for rent completely furnished and staffed 
for your arrival. Let us know your requirements 


BERMUDA RESERVATION BUREAU 





HAMILTON 6, BERMUDA 
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YOUR PORT of PLEA URE 


An wunusvel inn on picturesque isiond of’, 
Martha's Vineyord. Main house on water's 
edge, quoint Captain's Houses, ol! complete- 
ty modern. Swimming, fishing, golf, tennis, 
bicycling, horseback riding. Delightful food. 
Famous Boathouse Bor 


Irene & Leo Convery 
Write for Folder H ond rotes. 
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Edgartown Vineyard 


SMITH LODGE 


Modern accommodations—all rooms 
with private bath and «team heat. 
Swimming, fishing, boating, tennis 
and ovr own golf course, Vacht 
basin with large aew docks and 
anchorage. Cocktail lounge and din- 
ing room famous for anevcelled 
cuisine and service. American plan. 
Write for booklet 
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Musky Inn—Resort Hotel & Cottages 


For vacation treat of bat lifetime, come i Hy =) araamywonl # finest, 

‘Heart of the Lak Deluxe acc., appe- 
tizing food, Sand ae Planned Ribas AAA 

mended. Conventions invited. Brochure” E". Phone 251 Fil. 


Viles County—Seyner, Wis. 





MINNESOTA 





Operated by the oldest and largest 
canoe outturers in the beautiful 
border wilderness... Ideal for family 
Huge lug lodge nestled among 
virgin pines.. Courtesy and friendliness our 
watchwords... AC current... pure water 
sand beach... American plan and housekeep- 
ing... for rates and colored folders, write. 
BASSWOOD LODGE, 
WILDERNESS 








TEELA-WOOKET 


AUTUMN RIDING CAMP 


@ Fall days ablaze with beauty lure horse-back 
riders to Vermont's Green Mts. August 30-Sept. 15 
Short rides, all-day rides with campfire lunches, in 
struction. Swimming, tennis, golf. Comfortable 
quartets, excellent meals. Booklet 


Mr. and Mrs. . A. Roys 
53 Ordway Ra. jellestey Hills, Mass. 








Private beach. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
bicycling, fishing, sailing. Cocktail bar 
$10.00 up, including meals. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 
Box 324, SIASCONSET, .MASS. 


CAPE CODDER HOTEL 


CABANA CLUB 





. golf by, afl 
jancing and cocktell ber. 
Cod food. $10 up, in- 





P 
Hillbourne House & Cottages—Cape 
Cod On Pleasant Bay, overlooking ocean. Private beach 
Every room with private bath. Breakfast, maid serv 
ice included. Catering to discriminating clientele, Adulte 
only. Open May 30 toOct.15. Brochure. Reservations neces 


Manager, Rovie 28, P. O. Bex 698, Orleans, Mass. 





Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 45 
miles —Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, pack trips, big game 
hunting, sailboating, swimming, fishing, canoeing. For 


sqeervations write Les Averill-Owner. 





Spring Creek Ranch—Arizona 


All activities for all of the family on modern stone ranch 
Hounds hunting, pack trips. Ideal climate 


Leo Greenough, Cottonwood, Arizora 


Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Mass. 


In the Berkshire Mountains - 1.00 feet 
Curtis Hospitality and courteous service. Near 
Music Center. Beautiful Autumn Foliage. One hundred 
and twenty-three years of continuous service 


George A. Turain—-Host 





The Birches on Moosehead Lake 


Individual log cabins on shore of most beautiful lake in 

England. Wonderful salmon and trout Lig 
Vacation paradise. Honeymoon rates. Open May 15 
October It. American plan. Write of wire 


Fohey, Prop., Rockwood, Maine. Tel. 2151 





Wildcat Dude Ranch 


Vacation in real western ranch country. Modern rooms 
Delicious food served family style. Riding, swimming and 
many varied ranch activities. In scenic foothills of Rockies 
Flat weekly rate Write for itlustrated brochure 


Clerk, Rovte # 2, Gering, Nebraske 
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The Marshall House 


Spectacular location on ocean peninsula with sandy beach, 
sailing, fishing, tennix courts & golf. Famous New England 
food. Also fine accommodations at nearby Emerson House 
& Cottages 


€. W. Marshall, Box M, York Harbor, Maine 
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IN OLD FRENCH CANADA AT. . 


Enjoy on unforgettable vacation scenic surround- 
ings... every summer recreation superb cuisine by 
our internationally famous chef Piconi Clement, for- 
merly at the International Palace ot Mont-Dore, 
Auvergne, and at the famous Mistro! Hotel ot Aix-en- 
Provence on the Riviera 

Rates including oll meals) from $7.50 to $9.50 daily 
per person (2 in a room). The latter rate includes com- 
plete private bathroom. 

Write for Wustrated Folder and sample menus to 


JASPER IN QUEBEC 
Box 100-4 


St. Denet, P.Q., Canada 
Tel. St. Donot 57 (Vie Ste, Agathe) 
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KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


Get the GIMLET 


MAGAZINE OF RESORT-VACATION TRAVEL 
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West Indies, N.Y .City, Wash... D.C ete. Recommende oe 
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Scenic Inns of America 

the Guide Book to the E xceptional Resorts in Settings of 
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180 Full Color Pictures esorts amd Seenic Regions De 

scribed in Detail. Send $1 to: Scenic Inns of America, inc. 
5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigen 
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The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 


America’s unique resort for newlyweds will «end Three 
Honeymoon Plans and other folders, if you mention dates 


Box 107, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 





Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for Delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotel« 
Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round 
Earopean Plan 





Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S 
INEST 


HOTEL 





NEW YORK 


isiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manh looking 
Central Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living near Fifth Ave. 
stores, theatres, Radice City. 
Choice single rooms, bath 
radio, $4.50 up; double 
rooms, $7.00 up 
Por I ciety pe reservations NV .1-3949 


Write for Booklet 1M 


BARBIZON- PLAZA 


58th ST., AT oth avE. HOTEL 
NEW JERSEY 
“Down to the Sea” 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


An outstanding seashore resort 
near New York —overlooking 
its own private beach. Golf, 
Riding, Tennis. Early 
season space available 
Opens June 29. Write 

for Color Folder 

Cc. S. KROM, Mar 


WE s sex aud Sussex 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, WN. J. 
The Sands Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Boardwalk end So. Carolina Ave Bathing 

















Central box oie 








Enjoy every minute of your stay ot 
the breeze-swept Coronado. Magic 

Patio, pool and cabana 

colony. Private beach. 

Deli Food.C 





to everything. 

Congenial 

quests. 

Open all year. 
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ON THE OCEAN AT 68TH ST 
Edward W. Collins, Mug. Director 





VIRGINIA 


CAVALIER HOTEL 


The Aristocrat of Southern resorts 
Country and seaside’ pleasures combine to make 
this year-round vacation spot truly enjoyable. Two 
championship golf courses, Kiding, tennis, bath- 
ing . boating ... fishing ... excellent service 

Guests may all facilites of the Cavalier Beach and 
Cabana Club—Yacht and Country Club—Seddie Clad 
SIDNEY BANKS, President, Virginia Beach, Ve. 
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knotty pine 
sectional pieces by Habitant 


135 


There’s a homey feeling of wormth and hospitality in the in- 
formal charm of this sectional living room group handcrafted in 
Michigan Knotty white pine. in all Habitant furniture, this 
natural beauty is tastefully adapted to the comforts of modern 
living. Habitant furniture for living room, dining room, bedroom, 
recreation room and youths’ room is proudly displayed in groups 
and individual pieces at leading furniture and department stores 
everywhere. Write us . . . we'll be glod to send you the name 
of your nearest Habitont dealer. 


HABITANT SHOPS, INC. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
red-and-gold-painted ladder cart, 
still in good condition, that must 
once have been the town’s pride and 
joy. A side entrance to the building 
led upstairs, and at the foot of the 
stairs, tumbled down as if it had 
been thrown there in some long-past 
fit of anger, was a handsome oak- 
and-glass ballot box, its bowl stuffed 
now with a miscellany of old town 
papers. 

Upstairs, creeping across a rather 
shaky floor to the front of the build- 
ing, I came upon a room that must 
have housed the officialdom of the 
village. Behind an oak railing sat 
two roll-top desks and some chairs 
and, in one corner, a substantial old 
horsehair sofa on which, doubtless, 
the mayor or his subordinates had 
frequently rested. Two large win- 
dows gave on the town from this 
room. As I stood there looking out, 
an old high-wheeled Oakland car, 
its rear chassis converted into a 
pickup, came rattling by, and when 
it came to the end of the street simply 
jounced on out into the meadow, 
toward a cabin that lay farther out 
on the hillside. It had been the only 
sign of life | had noticed anywhere. 

Yet the district, despite its atmos- 
phere of desolation, is far from giv- 
ing in to despair. A new ore-reduc- 
tion mill, called the Carlton, has 
recently been completed, and was 
formally dedicated a few months ago 
by the radio commentator Lowell 
Thomas, who spent most of his boy- 
hood in the district. The mill em- 
ploys a fairly new process, called the 
“electrolytic method,” for separat- 
ing the gold from the waste rock 
which contains it, and this is ex- 
pected to reduce the cost of milling 
considerably—and so make it profit- 
able to work several now-marginal 
mines more intensively. 

A change in the price of gold 
would help too. It is pegged now at 
thirty-five dollars an ounce, where 
it has been since 1934, and can only 
be sold to the Government. But 
Cripple Creek residents believe that 
if restrictions were taken off the 
price might rise to double that. 

Meantime, mining still has its oc- 
casional surprises. There is little old- 
fashioned pick-and-shovel prospect- 
ing done any more, principally be- 
cause all the available surface area is 
either owned or has been proved to 
be worthless. Its modern counter- 

part is the “leasing system,” by 
which a man or a group of men will 
lease a given section of an estab- 
lished mine—the mine-owner sup- 
plying the use of his shaft and other 
equipment and the lessors the labor, 
and the two parties splitting fifty- 
fifty on the profits. Ben Hill, one of 
the real old-timers in the district— 





and, incidentally, the father of Ad- 
miral Thomas B. Hill, former cap- 
tain of the battleship Missouri—has 
made a comfortable income for 
some years by this method. Re- 
cently, two young miners with an 
itch to explore a by-passed upper 
part of the Portland Mine (whose 
main workings are now down to 
3200 feet) leased a section at about 
the 400-foot level—and within a year 
had taken out more than $50,000 
worth of gold. 

It’s such happy little success stories 
as this that keep the district’s opti- 
mism alive. And then mining itself is 
such a chancy business that no 
one can engage in it who is not 
plentifully endowed with the gam- 
bler’s spirit. 

But perhaps Adin Marshall, su- 
perintendent of the Vindicator Mine, 
said the best word about it, as we 
were coming back one day from a 
visit to the mine. The Vindicator is 
one of the few mines in the district 
with a system of continuous veins, 
and at one time twelve separate 
shafts employing more than 1000 
men were busily at work getting out 
the treasure at various points along 
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Why does everyone who has 
visited this land of rolling hills 
and giant man-made lakes want 
to go back? Phil Stong finds the 
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it. But the vein thinned and the 
margin of profit declined, and al- 
though the mine is still a valuable 
one there is only one shaft in use 
now, the main one. 

“Well, there it is,” he said, “or 
one part of it. And I suppose most 
people would say it’s a ghost camp. 
I suppose, in a way, it is—or in ten, 
twenty, twenty-five years it will be. 
Mines work out sometime, that’s 
inevitable. But as long as the gold 
lasts, there’ll be people here looking 
for it. After all,” and he grinned at 
me, “who ever wanted to be a farmer 
and plant crops if he thought he 
could get gold out of the ground by 
just digging for it?” THE END 








SHAKESPEARE’S 


Let Rose HOME TOWN 
do the (Continued from Page 99) 
any place out there as beautiful as 
| squeezing Stratford and so came back home. 
Yes, | make more money as a bookie 
than I could make as a school- 
teacher.” 

We went into a pub, and my host 
invited me to go with him on an 
automobile trip that he had to make 
the coming week to see some of his 
clients among the Cotswold farmers. 
He had, I am positive, no ulterior 
designs. He seemed to know many 
people. He introduced me to the 
owner of The Salmon Tail, a pub 
across town. This publican said that 
he got little tourist trade but that 
some of his regular customers could 
be counted on to drink eight pints 
Saves time, trouble and money, toon daily. He invited me to call and have 
oe Fae anamg neecarduiniemisc | a sample on the house. 
ripened West Indies limes gives a It was after eight o'clock when I 
sunny, fresh flavor to your favorite parted company with publican and 
pene. Very Seneeey bookie, but the June sun was still 
priced, indeed, at your ‘ 
nearest quality grocer’s. high up. 

Buy a bottle today! I have been trying to convey the 
Ne thorns ona Rese-y f£ impression that Stratford, though a 
A.M.! Yes, post-party cynosure for tourists, is not essen- 
pangs are really passé for tially, as the Mexicans say, tourista. 
users of Rose’s Lime Juice. F : 
Interested? Write for “The One can buy plenty of guidebooks 
Pathology of the Hang-  ~.. in Stratford, and every cab driver is 
over,” a little pamphlet neh a guide. Visitors to the half-dozen 
that’s free! ‘ . ‘ . 
historical sites are under the guid- 


’ ance of well-informed individuals. 
ROSE 4 LI ME JUICE “The birthplace,” in the center of 
Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) town, is an inevitable tourists’ goal 
Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., ltd. | and is thironged. Out of a passion for 

Agente: *Mcloor & Metess, Sue. Dass. 1-7) scandal and a sympathy for lovers, a 

Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) great many people also go to Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage. It, like the 
other shrines, is kept in trust by a 
patriotic organization founded upon Me S rm? FE S 
respectabilities. No hint, either in ET COTLAND 3 AVOURITE ON 
print or by word of mouth, is dis- ¢ 4 
pensed on the fact that six months ... Smooth, suave, mellow... and the choice of connoisseurs the world 
after a marriage bond was recorded over. Yes, that’s Johnnie Walker — Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at 
between William and Anne their 


i ; ays. scotch Whi 
first child was christened, May 26, | ™® Pest always JOHNNIE WALKER blended Scorch Whisky 
1583. ... the same high quality the 





Seeing Stratford world over. 


At poms nt aa ee If | were a novice in Stratford and Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
CARL ZEISS, inc. Dept. C-56-7 had only limited time, I'd go to two New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. places. I’d go up the.river to Charle- 


cote to see the stags shaking their 
antlers at the very place where young 
Shakespeare is said to have been ap- 
prehended with a deer carcass by 
one of Sir Thomas Lucy’s game- 
keepers. While here I should also 
avoid the guides who want to dis- 
course on the portraits of Sir 
Thomas’s descendants. 

Then I'd go to Mary Arden’s 
house. Mary Arden was Shake- 
speare’s mother. Her people had a 
dovecote lined with 657 pigeon holes 
in which pigeons could build nests 
for raising perhaps 3000 eatable 
WORLD FAMOUS CAMERAS birds a year. In those days, nobody 
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but the privileged were allowed to 
keep pigeons, for pigeons prey 
voraciously on field grain. These 
Ardens were top people and so was 
William’s alderman father, for that 
matter. 

The guide here knows his history. 
There weren't any crowds to bother 
us, and we sat on a bench in the sun 
between the house and the barns, 
now stocked with all sorts of old- 
time tools and implements. The 
guide pointed out a tiny cottage 
across the road and told about the 
farmer who occupies it. This farmer 
does not believe in machinery; he 
cuts his hay with a scythe and 
carries it to hayricks on his back. He 
is a vegetarian, as everybody in 
Elizabethan times who did not poach 
or own a dovecote had to be during 
the winter. This farmer does not live 
on vegetables alone, however. After 
he has milked a wooden bucket full 
of milk from his cows he drinks it 
to drown the vegetables. Milk is 
not his only liquid. ““What’s a gallon 
between one,” he’ll say, looking at a 
huge old tankard in the cottage and 
quoting an old Warwickshire saying. 
He believes that metal pipes poison 
water, but squirmings in the water 
from his well, into which the barn- 
yard drains, do not bother him. 


The House That’s Not There 


I am half persuaded that I have 
shared the life of this farmer, though 
I know that I met him only through 
the Mary Arden guide and only thus 
became a contemporary with Shake- 
speare’s family. They didn’t sweep 
the floors in those days but walked 
and lay on rat-infested rushes, which 
once or twice a year were replaced 
with fresh rushes. The windows, 
designed to let in purifying sun- 
shine, were bricked up to escape 
the window tax—the only tax 
known to history not now levied in 
England. 

I strongly recommend Mary Ar- 
den’s house. I understand now why 
Shakespeare called his most idyllic 
setting the Forest of Arden—where 
lovers pin love letters on trees, where 
Touchstone makes them gay and 
Jaques makes them sober, and 
where Rosalind, “born under a star 
that danced,” goes on her dancing 
way. 

One of the most interesting places 
in Stratford does not exist. That is 
the fine house that Shakespeare 
bought with a part of the money he 
made in London. After he had come 
back home and lived in this house 
for several years, he willed it, along 
with other solid real estate, to his 
favorite daughter, remembered some 
of his hearty friends with memen- 
toes, bequeathed his “second-best 
bed” to his wife Anne, and then 
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straightway died. The house finally 
became the property of a choleric 
clergyman who was so bothered by 
people asking to see the mulberry 
tree planted by Shakespeare that 
he cut it down; then he was so 
much more bothered by more people 
wanting to explore the house 
for the “second-best bed” that 
he demolished it—and had to quit 
the town. 

It is surmised that a lot of papers 
went with the house. Its destruction 
has been a great comfort to fanatics 
who live on the fancy that Shake- 
speare did not write his own plays. I 
heard one of them talk in Stratford. 
He does not even believe that Bacon 
wrote them. He has published three 
books to prove that the 17th Earl of 
Oxford wrote them. Some of these 
learned theorists bother the church 
authorities seeking permission to dig 
up Shakespeare’s bones for the pur- 
pose of finding documentary proof. 
Shakespeare foresaw this, and so, as 
everybody knows, composed an ep- 
itaph for himself and ordered it 
engraved over his tomb: 


Blest be the man that spares these 
stones 
and curst be he that moves my bones. 


I shall never forget how surprised 
I was the first time I entered the 
church and saw the slab with those 
lines hewn into it, and looked up at 
the bust supposed to represent the 
author. I had seen pictures and read 
about the thing, but if I had met 
Queen Mab and her fairies I should 
not have been more astonished. 
Stratford is real and is as sane as 
Shakespeare was—as sane as the 
fishermen who all day every day 
hold their hopeful lines in the Avon, 
as sane as the bell ringer of Holy 
Trinity Church, who, when he gets 
tired of selling radio parts, rings the 
bells. And Stratford is haunted. 
THE END 
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Be sure you get Lumite with all its advantages 
. . « look for the Lumite label! Seat covers of 
Lumite fabric are sold at better dealers every- 
where .. . produced by leading manufacturers 
and made to order by auto trimmers. 
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other patterns . . . designed to add rich, colorful beauty to 


your car. 


. Long-lasting Lumite fabric is seuff- 
resistant. Can't rot or mildew and it’s non-inflammable. 


Amazingly tougher . . 


Stays fresh . . . Unaffected by all ordinary stains. Clean it 
with cloth or brush dampened with soapy water or cleaning fluid. 


Stays trim . . . Will keep its glove-snug fit when properly 


installed. 


Comfortable . . . Slip in. Slip out—Lumite fabric is 
wondrously smooth! And, the weave “breathes’’—lets air 


circulate freely —never sticky in hot weather nor clammy in cold, 
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